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Sorts of Engliſh Wines, Shrub, the Head and Eyes; Dr. Brace. 


A choice Variety of Uſeful FAMILY Race I PTS 


[BRITISH JEWEL, | 


N. Hovexmanad 
B E S T COMPANION. 


CONTAINING 


I. A number of the moſt un- the moſt approved Receipts for 
common and uſeful RECErPTsjthe Cure of moſt Diſorders in- 
in Cookery, with the Manner ofſcident to human Bodies, from 
truſſing Poultry, Rabbits, Hares, ſthe moſt eminent Engliſh Ehyſi- 
&c. illuſtrated with CURIOUS — 

Cours, ſhewing how each is to VI. The Manner of prepa- 


be truſſed. ring the Elixir of Lite, Turling- 
II. The beſt and moſt faſhion-jton's Balſam, Friar's Balſam. 


able Receipts for all Manner ofſthe Court or Lady's Black Stick- 
Paſtry, Pickling, &c. with ſomeſing Plaſter, Lip-Salye, Lady 
general Rules to be obſervedjYorke?'s Receipt to preſerve 


therein. from the Small-Pox or Plague, : 
III. Directions for making all|&c, the Royal Patent Snuff for 


Vinegar, Verjuice, Catchup.Iken's Powder for the Teeth, 

2 Soups, Jellies, &c. Secret for the Cure of the Tooth- | 
A Table to caſt up Ex- ach, a ſpeedy Method to deſtroy 

Wb by the Day, Week.|Warts or Corns, &c. 


Month, or Year. VII. Directions for deſtroy- 
V. Every Man his own Phyſ-ling Rats, Mice, Bug*, Fleas, 
cian; a valuable Collection ofl&c. | 


A N D 


TOGETHER WITH 
A METHoD of reſtoring to Life People drowned, 
or in any other Manner ſuffocated. 


| A0 
The Co MPH LETE FARARRIE 


Being the Method of Buying, Selling, Managing, &c. and of the 


Diſeaſes incident to Horſes, with their Cures. 4 


# $ 
TO WHICH 1s ADDED, | 
The RovyaL GARDENER, or Monthly Calendar; 
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LONDON: | 5 


Printed for OsBoRNE and GR1TFIN, and H. MoZz T Er, 4 


Gain ſbrougi M Dc LX%XV1IL 
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A Hint' of Generals, or Thing proper to be known and | 
remembered on n particular Occaſions, 


A Ream of Paper, 20 Quires, 

A Quire of Paper, 24 Sheets, 
A Bale of Paper, 10 Reams. 

A Roll of Parchment, 5 Dozen, or 60 Skins, 
A Dicker of Hides, 10 Skins. | 
Ditto of Gloves, 10 Dozen Pair. 
A Laſt of Hides, 20 Dickers. 
A Load of Timber unhewed, 46 Feet. 
A Chaldron of Coals, 36 Buſhels. - 
A Hogſhead of Wine, 63 Gallons. 

Ditto of Beer, 54 e 

A Barrel of Beer 6 Gallons. 
Ditto of Ale, 32 Gallons. 
- A Groſs, 144, or 12 Dozen, | | | 
A Weigh of Cheeſe, 256 Pounds, 5 
Days in the Year, 265, Weeks 52, and Hours 3766, 
Pence in the Pound 240, Farthings 960. 
An Acre of Land, 160 ſquare Poles or Perches, 
A Lalit of Corn or Rape-ſeed, 1e Quarters. 

A Quarter in England, 8 buſhels; in Scotland, 4 bolls; in Span, 
about 139 Pounds weight of Corn. 
Ditto of Pot Aſhes, Coudiiſh, White-herrings, Mea], Pitch, and 
Tar, 12 Barrels. 


Ditto of Flax and Feathers, 17 C. of Gunpowder 24 Barrels or 


24001b. of Wool, 4368 lb. 
A Tun of Wine, 252 Gallons, Qil of Greenland, 252 Gallons, 
and ſweet Oit of Genoa, 236 Gallons. 
A i535 in Weight, 20 C. of Iron, &c. but of Lead there. is but 
C. and a Half, called a Fodder or Fother. 
Tode of Wool, 28 Pounds, 
= Pack of Ditto, 364 Pounds. | : 
A Load of Bricks 500, and of plain Tiles 1000. 
A Stone — cvs 8 ib. and 1 ae 14 lb. The ſame for Morſe. 
man's Weight, and alſo Hey; but Pepper, Cinnamo 
Allum. have but 1 3lb. and a half to the —— 2 _— 
Ditto of Glaſs, 5 Pounds, and a Seam of ditto, 24 Stone. 
| we B+ of Hay, 56 Pounds ; and a Load of ditto, thirty-nine . 
Trufles. 
NoTE, New Hay in Jive and Aucusr, ought to be 60 Pounds 
. the n as per Statute of 2 WILLIAM and Mary, 1693. 
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_ CHEAP PROVISION, 


R ecommended to the Public in Lk 


: 
1 
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To mate a nouriſhing Diſh of Rice. 


ur half a pound of meat of any ſort, ſalt or fremd, 
or both, or ox cheek, cow keel, calves feet, bee. 
cut into bits into a gallon of water; after you have 
made. it boil and froth up, put in a pound of rice, let it 
boil together 3 hours, adding another gallon of water 
warm'd by degrees, as you find it thickens and the water 
waſte away, taking care to keep it ſtirr'd to prevent its 
ſticking to the pot. Thus ſerv' at table it makes an ex- 
ON pak diſh, yet there may be added, at diſcretion, while 
pot boils, any garden ſtuff, as they are liked, or are 
in keen or plenty, and it may be ſeaſoned with ginger, 

| Jaihaica or black pepper, to the taſte, 


4 i Another very excellent Diſh made of Rice, 


1 two quarts of new milk in an iron pot, and three 
ounces of clean waſh'd rice, ſet the pot on a {low fire, 
and ſlir it with a long wooden ſpoon, to prevent it ſtick- 
ing to the pot or being burnt; it muſt boil at leaſt two 
hours, when it will eat as rich as cream and ſit light on 
the ſtomach; after it has boiled put in ſome ſugar, pound- 
ed cinnamon or butter, to their liking, but it is very 
rich without them; and where milk is ſcarce, if part 
water be uſed it will be very good, | 


For Pudding. 5 


0¹ʃ. your rice in a pudding bag, with only a hand- 
ful of currants, which ſeaſons it very well; but half 
curraiſts or raiſins and half rice makes it very excellent, 
It muſt have very goods room in the bag. S 
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Valuable RECEIPTS in 
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ol Þ * Obſerve, all raw - Fool muſt be boiled after they 
22 come into the Sugar. 

0 70 make Paſt of Apricots. | 
1 | Me A RE the apricots and cut them in flices, 
— 1M X N put them in a ſtone pot or jug, half full, 
o KP Ie covered with a linen cloth, fer it in a port 
_ M of boiling water to the neck, ſo let it boik - 
1. 3 NN NN A till they are very tender; then, if yon 
= would have it more clear, let the thin li: 
y quor run through a ſtrainer, and put it into the ſugar _ 


as formerly, not boiling it-after ; the other will make 
pood paſte, being rubbed in the trainer, with a ladle. 

f you will, you may put a little of the pulp of codlins to 
the apricots, and put it to the ſugar as Hefore, not boil- 
ing it after, and ſo diſh it only. 

Paſte of gooſeberries is done after the ſame man- 
ner, only the gooſeberries are ſlit on one fide before 
they are put into the fugar. The beſt plumbs to 
make paſte with are red and white pear plumbs, which 
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The BRITISH JEWEL. 2 


are done as the apricots, only not pared nor ſtoned, but 
are put in whole. 


To preſerve Apricots, 


- Pare and lice apricots as before, and take their 
weight of double-refined ſugar, beat it fine to powder, 
and rake our the third part, then take a preferving 
glaſs, and lay at the bottom about half an inch thick 
of the fugar, and lay your apricots one by one upon 
the ſugar, then cover them with more ſugar, and ſo do 
till all the apricots and ſugar be tpent, let it fland co- 
vered 24 hours, take out the apricots one by one, pour» 
ing the ſyrup and ſugar into a ſkillet, fer it on the fire 
and ſcum it, and put the apricots into the ſyrup, then 
boil it as faſt as poſhble, pricking them with a bodkin as 
they riſe, and ſo caſt in the other third part of your ſu- 
gar as they boi!, boiling it until the ſyrup will ſtand; 
take it from the fire, and take out the apricots one by 
one, and lay them upon a cullender; if any be broken 
put them together, and let them ſtand till they are cold; 
put a ſpoonful of the ſyrup into a preſerving glaſs, and 
put the apricots in, one by one, and the ſyrup at top, 


Fm and ſo Tp them. ” : 5 


0 ts Sug ar- Cakes. 


Tixe a pottle of flour, a pound of ſugar, a 8 of 
butter, four yolks and one white of eggs, put your 
butter into roſe water and temper it together, 3 and put 
them into the oven on plates. 


# IJ 


To v preſerve Nuinces white. 


Take your quinces and boil them very tender, let 
the water boil before you put them in, and turn them 
often as they boil, otherwiſe they will colour; then 


take, to every pound of quinces, one pound of ſugar, 


then take as much water as you think good, and 


clarify your ſyrup with whites of eggs, and when it 


it ts well clarificd, ra ſet it over the fire 


a gun, 5 
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The BRITISH FEW EL 
again, and take out the ſeeds or cores of the quinces as 
whole as you can, and pare them in the mean time, 
and when the ſyrup begins to grow thick, put in your 
quinces and let them boil a good pace, turning them 
often; then tis up the cores in tyffany and put them in, 
and when they are almoſt enough, ſtrew a little hard 
ſugar on thein on every fide, and then let them boil 
very faſt, and when you percerve. the ſyrup will jelly, 
take them up into your glaſs, and keep as much ſyrup as 


will cover the top of them, the next day cover them 


looſe. 


- — S 


20 make Almond C akes. 


Take a pound of almonds, blanch them and beat 
them very fine, and in the beating, put in ſome. roſe. 
water, then ſet them on the fire till they are ready to 
boil, then ſtrew into it a pound of fine ſugar, and ſet it 
on the fire again till it begins to boil, then ſtir in the 
whites of 8 eggs, very well beaten before you put them 
in, then put them upon plates, firſt being rubbed with a 
little butter before they go into the oven, and when 
they riſe in the oven, you muſt looſen them with your. 
knife from the plates, and ſet them till they be very 
hard; you muſt take care that your oven be not too hot, 
that they may look White. VT 


To keep Oranges and Lemons a whole Year together, 
Take ſmall ſand and dry it very dry, and after it is 


| cold put a quantity of it into a clean veſſel, then take - 


your oranges and fet a laying of them in, the'ſtalk end 
downwards, ſo that they rouch not one another, then 
ſtrew in of your ſand as much as will cover them two 
inches deep, then ſet your veſſel thus filled in a cold 


* To make fine Cracknels far Breakfaſt, 


Take 2 pounds of fine ſugar, one ounce of large 
mace, 1 ounce of cloves, x ounce of cinnamon, one 
ounce of nutmegs, x ounce of large ginger, let theſe 
ſpices be well beaten; to about 19 or 20 eggs and 3 
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pound of batter, let there be mixed to the quantity of a 

Kk of flour or more, and to temper theſe together, you 
muſt have claret or white wine, and when you have made 
the dough, as you make a piece of other dough, let theſe 
* cracknels be firſt boiled, and when they ſwim up, put 
thein into cold water, and when they have lain a quarter 
of an hour in cold liquor, take them out and prick them, 


after that bake them, let not the oven be too hot. 


75 male Cheeſe Cakes. | 


When you have a new-milk cheeſe, your whey being 
well preſſed out, then break your curd in a bowl, then 
put to them ſix yolks of eggs, and 2 whites, ſome cur- 
rants, nutmegs, ſugar and roſe-water, fix ſpoonfuls of 

cream, a quarter of a pound of ſweet butter, grated 
| bread of wheat flour 1 handful, all which when well mix- 
ed into a palte, ſet them in the oven, not ſetting up the 
lid at all, and when they begin to colour, take them out 


quickly: this quantity will make 7 or more cheeſe cakes. 


To make Mince Pies. 5 | 


Take the fleſh of a leg of veal, being ver-boiled, and 
as much beef ſuet as veal, and mince it very fmall toge- 
ther, then ſeaſon it with two pounds of currants, one 
pound of ſun raiſins, half an ounce of cinnamon, three 
nutmegs, two ounces of carraway comfits, a quarter of 
a pound of ſugar, and a little fait; when the pies are 
baked, put into them ſome roſe-water, - freſh butter, 
and ſome lugar, well mixed together, into every pie 
ſome. 


; %, * 


To make Carraway Cakes. 


Take half a peck of flour, one pound of butter, melt 
it in a little fair water, or rule-water, and temper your 
'eake with it: put in half a pound of carraway comfits,. 
as much ſugar, and three nutmegs, a good quantity of 
yeaſt, make it in a long pan and bake it for breakfaſt, 
half this proportion is enough to make at one time, 
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For Cuſtards. | 5 
Take four quarts of new milk, 16 eggs, all the yolks, 


and more than half of the Whites: take a nutmeg grated, 
and alittle mace beat very fine, and a quarter of a pound 


of ſugar, a little more than a ſpoonful of fine wheat flour, 
and ftir amongſt it a piece of ſweet butter, melted, and 
ſtir it all well together: the coffins muſt be ſet in the oven 
a little to harden them before-you put it in, and prick 
them a little at the bottom, otherwiſe they will riſe in 
bliſters ; bake them in a pretty hot oven, 


2 To make Shrewſbury Cakes. 
Take a pound of ſugar, three quarters of a pound of 
butter, three eggs, two or three ſpoonfuls of 3 
wine, if you have no muſkadine, put in one egg more, 
ſome roſe water, cloves and mace beaten, half a pound 


of ſugar z work your butter in cold, and if it be too ſoft, . 


work in a quarter of a pound more flour ; roll them out 
broad, cut them with a ſpur round, prick them thick, 
and bake them on white paper. 


An excellent way to dry Ru 
Before you dry your fruit in the oven, you muſt bake 


thein in a pot cloſe ſtopped with dough ; your apples or 


pears muſt lay in as long as your brown bread, and your 
plumbs and cherries as long as your white bread; then - 
draw them gently and let them cool, then peel the-thin 
{kin of your apples and pears, and flat them and dry them; 
as for your plumbs or your cherries, you muſt dry them- 
on ſieves as you draw them; a little claret and ſugar in 
the bottom of the pot will do very well, and a little ſugar 


, | between every lay of cherri ies. 


To dry Plumbs green. | 
Take plumbs green, when they are at their full big- 
neſs, before they change colour, then take half the wil 
of ſugar, and put as much water as will wet them, boil the 


F rup and ſcum it clean, and then put in the plumbs & let 


them ſcald, then take them off and ſet then on again till 


they are reader, repeat this ſeveral times, and cover them 


cloſe 
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Wo Fre BRITISH JEWEL. © 
cloſe, and twice a day breat them on the fire, till they 


dry; which they will be ſeveral days in doing. 
To candy Apricots or Peach Plumbs. 


bake them in an'oven hot as for manchet, half an hour, 
laid one by one, then take them- out of the dith and Jay 
them on a glaſs plate, and dry them in an oven three or 
flour days, and they will be fully dried, and finely candied. 
If you can, get glaſſes made like marmalade boxes to 


= neareſt way to candy ſuch fruit. 


| Dainfons or any other red Plumbs in Jelly. 
Take a pound of damſons and a pound of ſugar, waſh 


the damſons in water, then boil them about half an hour 


on a flow fire, and when they break the ſkins, take them 
E - off and let them ſtand half an hour, then boil them again, 


them within the ſyrup they are to boil, the laſt time 


till you ſee the part where the ſkin is broke of a very high 


| -colour, then take them off and let them be cold, then 
rain away the ſyrup, and make a jelly as followeth, viz. 
Lake green gooſeberries, green apples or quince cores, a 
good quantity, and boil them to maſh, then ſtrain them 


to one pound of the ſyrup of the fruit you would keep, 
© boil them together till it jellies, boil it not two high for 


it 1ato the glaſſes or pots with the fruit, one lay of jelly 
and one of fruit; this will keep three or four years, 
To make Syrup of Violets, 


water (but not boiled) as will wet them, and let them in- 
fuſe 24 hours, then ſtrain them, and put two pounds of 


ed, two or three days together, 


have dried up all the ſugar, then lay them on glaſſes to 


Take either of theſe, and give every one a flit on the. 
fide to the ſtone, and caſt a pound of ſugar on them, and 


cover them, and they will be ſoon candied ; this is the 


and take them off as before; do this three times, and 
while they are off ſet ſome weight on them that may keep 


thro? a hard ſieve, then take a pound of this, the cleareſt FF 


fear of rope, ſcum it very clean, and while it is hot, put 


Pick your violets and bruiſe them, and put as much hot 


ſugar to a pint; ſtir it and ſtrain it ' till the ſugar is diſſoly. 
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Th BRITISH JEWEL: 1 
"To make Violet Cakes. 
Take powdered loaf ſugar and juſt wet it, and boil it 


till it is almoſt ſugar again, then put in juice of violets & 


the juice of lemons, which will make them red; if you 
put in water and juice, it will make them look green; 
if you will have them all blue, then put in juice of vio» 
Jets without lemon; thus you make cowſlips, roſemary, 
yr any other flowers. To make lemon cakes, the peel 
muſt be grated and waſhed till the bitterneſs is gone, an 
When the juice muſt be put in as above directed. 


0 make a Lent Pudding. 


Take a pint of ſweet cream, boil it a little with a flake 
of mace in it, then ſlice a manchet into it, being firſt ta- 
ken off the fire and poured into a pan, then put into it one 


ell together with a piece of butter in it, then take a li- 
nen cloth, being firſt wet in cold water, then rubbed with 
Wbutter on the inner ſide, put the pudding into it and tie 
t up cloſe together, then boil it, when it is boiled put 
gz melted butter into the diſh, &e. | | 


To make Egg Pie. 


Take half a pound of beef ſuet, as many currants, 

WB mince the ſuct ſmall, take five hard eggs minced ſmall, 
mingle all theſe tegether, ſeaſon it with a nutmeg, ſome 

T beaten cinnamon, ſome fugar and a little ſalt. When it 
is baked put into it as you do mince pies _ 


To make a Dartmouth Pie. 


Take two ounces of the lean of a leg of mutton, one 
pound of ſuet, ſhred it as ſmall as you can make it, al- 
ways keeping it looſe from the board; then take a little 


ſalt, two ounces of ſugar, one nutmeg and three quarters 
of a pound of currants, and temper it together, ſo put it 


into the paſte, and let it have one hour and a half baking: 
for the paſte, take fuet and ſhred it very ſmall, put it 
into a ſkillet of water and let it boi}, then take ſome but - 
ter and put into it and knead your paſte. 


2 — ens EEG aries 


Inutmeg, alittle ſalt, 4 ſpoonfuls of ſugar, 4 yolks and 2 
hites of eggs, a handful of raifins of the ſun, ſtir this all 


22 
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1 The BRITISH IE WEL. 
l To make a Quaking Pudding with Almonds. 


Take a quart of ſweet thick cream and half a pound of 
blanched almonds, and grind them in a morter, then put 


in ſome of the cream, and ſtrain them as if it were for 


almond milk; then boil the cream and almonds, being ; | 


ſtrained to ſome large mace, then ſeaſon it with roſe wa- 


ter and ſugar fit for your taſte, then take nine eggs, with 


four whites, being very well beaten with a little fine cin- 


namon, put them into your cream and almonds, then 
take 2 or 3 ſpoonfuls of fine flour and mix it with your 
cream that it may not knot, when it is of the thickneſs ' 


of thick butter, wet your cloth and ſtrew it with flour, 


and tie up this batter in it, and let it boil very faſt in beef ; 
broth two hours, when it is boiled, take it carefully up, 
that you break it not, put in the bottom of your diſh a 


little white wine, ſugar, and a ſliced nutmeg, then ſerve 


= itz this pudding mult be ſtirred often, or the thickneſs 


will ſertle to the bottom. 


MES LEES, &@ 


Hartſhorn Felly. T 


Take half a pound of hartſhorn and put it into an 
earthen pan, with two quarts of ſpring water, cover it 
cloſe and ſer it in the oven all night, then ſtrain it into a 
pipkin, with half a pound of double refined ſugar, half 
a pint of Rheniſh wine, the juice of 3 or 4 lemons, 3 or 
4 blades of mace, and the whites of 4 or 5 eggs, well 

beat, and mix it ſo that it inay not curdle, ſet it on the 
fire till there ariſeth a thick ſcum, run it through a nap- 


Fin or jelly bag, and turn it up again til} it is quite clear. 


Jellies of Apples and other Fruit. 
Cut your apples into pieces, and boil them over the 
fire with water in a copper pan, till they reſemble mar- 
malade, then ſtrain them through a linen cloth ſieve, 
and put three quarters of a e of cracked boiled ſugar 


to every quart of liquor, boil it all to a degree between 


11 


{inooth and pearled, taking off the ſcum as it riſes, 


— 


. e BRITISH JEWEL ' $8 
If you chuſe the jelly of a red colour, add ſome red wine, 


or prepared cochineal, keeping it covered. After the 
fame manner you may make the jelly of any other fruits, 


Clear Pippin Jelly. 


1 Take twelve or fourteen of the beſt ſort of pippine, 
p pare them and put them into cold water; then put them 
into a ſkillet with a quart of fine running water, ſet them 
on the fire, and let them boil as faſt as can be, till the 
liquor be half boiled away, then ſtrain- them off, and 
ſtrain the juice through a piece of fine ſtrong holland; 
then take a pint of that juice and put it in a ſkillet, and 
put to it a pound of double- refined ſugar ; ſet it on the 
fire, having one blow to it, that it may boil as it riſeth, 
and when it has boiled quick rather more than a quarter 
of an hour, put in four ſpoonfuls of the juice of lemons, 
keeping it (till boiling and ſcumming it, try it ſometimes 
in a plate, and when you find it will jelly, take it off and 
put it up in glaſles. 
White Currant Felly. 


When your currants are juſt ripe, ſtrip them from the 
ſtalks into a ſkillet, & cover them with ſpring water, half 
a pint of water to a pint of currants, ſet them upon a 
gentle charcoal fire, and let them {tew ?till the currants 
are diſſolved, then let the clear juice come from them 
through a jelly bag, and to every pound of that take a 
pound of double-refined ſugar, wet it with fair water, 
and boil it to a high candy, then put in ſome juice of 
lemon to your taſte, and let it have a heat, but boil it no 
more after the lemon is in, and then glaſs it. 


To colour Fellies. 


* = Jellies made of hartſhorn, or calves feet, or'legs, may 
be made of what colour you pleaſe; in white uſe almonds 
pounded and (trained in the uſual manner; if yellow, put 
in ſome yolks of eggs, or a little ſaffron ſteeped in the jelly 
and fqueezed ; if red, ſome juice of red beet; if grey, a 
little cochineal ; if purple ſome purple turnſole, or pow- 
der, of violets ; if green, ſome juice of beet leaves, er 
1 F ſpwage, which muſt be boiled to takes away its crudſty. 
= | B T9 
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To make a Sack Poſſet, + 


MY 


Take ten eggs, yolks and whites, beaten well and 
ſtrained, a pint of ſack, and near half a pound of ſugar, 
ſer them on a fire in the baſon you make it in; and when 
It is ſo hot you can hardly hold your finger in ftirring it 
all one way ; take it off the fire and cover it with a hot 
plate, and then cover it cloſe with a cuſhion upon the 
plate, ſet it on another cuſhion the ſpace of half an our; 
fift ſugar on it and ſerve it in. 


To preſerve Oranges. 


* Rub off the upper ſkin with a grater, cut a round hole 
| at the top, lay them in fair water a day and a night, and 
the water to be ſhifted night and morning, then boil them 
till they are tender, then pull out the meat at the hole 
(if you will have them out) then put them into hot wa- 

ter, and let them lie till next day, then weigh them, and WM © 
take more than their weight in ſugar, and toevery pound = - 
of ſugar take a pint and a quarter of water, and boil your { 
oranges a little while in the ſyrup, and pour the oranges ? 
out into a baſon with the ſyrup, and cover them cloſe 
with white paper to touch them, ſo let them ſtand two 
days, then drain them from the ſyrup and put the ſyrup W | 
on the fire, when it boils pour it on the oranges again i 
boiling hot, do ſo again the next day, and if your ſy- MF 

* Fup be hin, and not too much waſted, repeat it the next 

ay, and the day following ſet the ſyrup and the oran- 
x on the fire together, and let them boil till they are 
enough; when you are ready to take them off the fire, 
wring in ſome juice of lemons, with a liule muſk, and 
boil them a walm or two, let them ſtand a while, then | 7 
put them up; Cloſe your glaſſes with jelly of apple-johns 
or pippins, and fill the oranges with the jellies, Lemons 
in the ſame e only n . 
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| '* General Directions for. Trufling, and 
"x Dreſſing Poultry, '&c. | 

| | F your fire is not very good and clear when you lay 

| = your poultry down to the roaſt, it will not eat near ſo” 
. q | ſweet, or be ſo beautiful to the eye. 

| I 20 ſtew a Hare, 


\ X Curit to pieces, and put them in a ſtew. pan, with a 
blade or two of mace, ſome whole pepper, black and 
| # white, an onion ſtuck with cloves, an anchovy, a bundle 
of ſweet herbs, and a nutmeg cut to pieces, and cover 
it with water; cover the ſtewpan cloſe, let it ſtew till 
the hare is tender, bat not too much done; then take it 
up, and with a fork take out your hare into a clean pan, 
ſtrain the ſauce through a coarſe ſieve, empty all out of 
the pan, put in the hare again with the ſauce, take a 
poiece of butter as big as a walnut, rolled in flour, put in 
2} likewiſe one ſpoonful of catchup, and one of red wine, 
ſtew all together with a few freſh muſhrooms, or pickled 
ones if you have any, till it is thick and ſmooth, then 
diſh it up and ſend it to table. You may cut a hare in 
two, and ſtew the fore quarter thus, and roaſt the hind 
quarters with a pudding 3 the belly. 
| 3 | 
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To Roaſt a Hare, *. : 
Take ſome liver of the hare, ſome fat bacon, grated 
bread, an anchovy, ſhalor, a little winter ſavory, and a 
little nutmeg ; beat all theſe into a paſte, and put them 
into the belly of the hare ; baſte the hare with ſtale beer, 
put a little bit of bacon in the pan, when it is half roaſt- 
ed baſte it with butter. For ſauce take melted butter, 
and alittle bit of winter ſavory, or thick claret ſauce, 


The manner of truſſmg a Hare, 


* . 


Caſe a hare, and in caſing it, juſt when you come to 
tue ears, paſs a ſkewer, between the {kin and the head, & 
by degrees, raiſe it up till the ſkin leaves both the ears 
ſtript, & then take off the reſt as uſual. Then give the 
Head a twiſt over the back, that it may ſtand as at 1, put 
ting two ſkewers in the cars to make them Rand upright, 


Joint of the ſhoulder blade up as high as may be towards 
E the back, and pals a ſkewer between the joints, as at 2, 
| through the bottom jaw of the hare, which will keep it 
ſteady, then paſs another ſkewer through the lower 
branch of the leg, as at 3, through the ribs, paſſing cloſe 

by rhe blade bone, ro keep that up tight, and another 
1 through the point of the ſame branch, as at 4, which fi- 
niſhes the upper part; then bend in bath legs between, 


aud to ſecure the head in a right poſition ; then puſh the | 


the 


— 


8 
The 


and make them faſt with two ſkewers, as at 66. 
da i To truſs a hare ſhort, ſee the manner of truſſing a 
em Rabbit for boiling. | | | | 


The manner of truſſing Rabbits „ for boiling and roaſting. 
For Roaſting. = 


1 - = R N F.. . 
3 pr NN N. 7 
E 5 VS 7 4 2 2 
For Koaſting. | 
4 Caſe all the rabbit except the lower joints of the fore 


legs, and thoſe you chop off; then paſs a ſkewer through 
the middle of the haunches, after you have laid them flat 
1 as at 1, and the fore legs, which are called the wiugs muſt 
{ F be turned as at 2, ſo that the ſinaller joints may be puſhed 
* into the body, through the ribs. This as a ſingle rabbit, 
1 has the ſpit paſſed through the body and head, but the 
3 ſkewer takes hold of the ſpit to preferve the haunches ; 
but to truis a couple of rabbits there are 7 ſkewers, and 
then the ſpit only paſſes between the ſkewers, without 
touching the rabbits. You may truſs it ſhort as for 


V boiling, aud roaſt it, 


the haunches, ſo that their points meet under the ſcut, . 
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For Boiling. 


Cur the two haunches of the rabbit cloſe to the back 
bone, two inches, and turn up the haunches by the ſide 
of the rabbit, ſkewer- the haunches through the middle 
part of the. back as at 1 ; then put a ſkewer through the 
utmoſt joints of the legs, the thoulder blades and neck, as 
at 2, truſting the ſhoulders high and bending the neck 
backwards, that the ſkewer may pals through the whole. 


To haſh Rabbits, 


Waſh them, pick the fleſh off the bones, after being 
half roaſted, and mince it ſmall, add to it a little good 
mutton broth, a ſhallor or two, a little nutmeg grated, 
and a little vinegar, ſtew it together; put in a piece of 
good butter, and a lit le ſhred parſley ; ; ſerve it upon ſip- 
pets, garniſhed with {ices of lemon. 


To reaft Rabbits with a Farce in their Bellies.. 


Take 2 couple of rabbits, parboil them, cut of their 
heads and firſt joints of their legs; make a farce for them 
of their livers, minced with a muſhr oom, a truffle, a few 
cives and ſome parſley minced and ſeaſoned with ſalt, 
pepper & nutmeg, add a good handful of ſcraped bacon, 
then pound all rogether, and-having ſtuffed the bellies of 


the rabbits with ſome of this farce, ſkewer them together 


and lard them with lean, ham, fat bacon, and ſlices of 
veal, wrap them up in paper, ſpit and roaſt them; when 
they are enough, put ſome cullis or eſſence of ham in a 
diſh, take eff the lards of bacon, diſh them and ferve 
them up hot for a firſt courſe, 
You may ſtuff their bodies with oyſters, after being 
| blanched, with an anchox y minced, 


To mate Sauce for boiled Rabbits, 


: Thke a few onions, boil them well; ſhifting them in 
water often, mix them well together with a little melted 


butter and water; lome add a little Pulp of apple and 
muſtard. 
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The manner of truſſing a Pheaſant or Partridge, 
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Both the pheaſant and the partridge are truſſed the 
ſame way, only the neck of the partridge is cut off, and 
the head of the pheaſant is left on; the cut above ſhews 

the pheaſant truſſed. When it is drawn cut off the pini- 
ons, leaving only the ſtump bone next the breaſt, and 
paſs a ſkewer through its point, and through the body 
near the back, then give the neck a turn, and paſſing it 
by the back, bring the head on the outſide of the other 
wing bone, as at 1, and run the ſkewer thraugh both, 
with the head ſtanding towards the neck or rump, which 
you pleaſe: 2 is where the neck runs; then take the legs, 
with the claws on, and preſs them by the joints together, 
ſo as to preſs the lower part of the breaſt, then preſs them 
down between the ſideſmen, and paſs a ſkewer through 
all, as at 3. F Remember a partridge muſt have the 
neck off, in every thing elſe it is truſſed like a pheaſant. 


Pigeons in a Hole. 


Take your pigeons, feafon them with beaten mace, 
pepper and ſalt, put a little piece of butter in the belly, 
5 lay them in a diſh and pour a little batter all over them, 
made with a quart of milk and eggs, and 4 or 5 ſpoon- 

= of flour; bake it and ſend it to table. It is a good 
Im. | : 
The 
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The manner of truſſing a Pigeon. . 
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Draw it but leave in the liver, for that has no gall, ' 
then-puſh the breaſt from the vent, and holding up the 
legs, put a ſkewer juſt between the bend of the thigh, 
and the brown of the leg, firſt having turned the pini- 
ons under-the back, as at 1, and ſee the lower joint of 
E the biggeſt wings are ſo paſſed with the ſkewer that the 

legs are between them and the body. | 


* 


The manner of trufjing an Eaſterling. 


A duck, eaſterling, teal or widgeon, are all truſſed in 
the ſame manner, Draw it and lay aſide the liver and 
gizzard, and take out the neck, leaving the {kin of the 
neck full enough to ſpread over the place where the neck 
was cut off, 1 hen cut off the pinions and raiſe * 
WADE 
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ZE whole legs till they are upright in the middle of the fowl, 

E preſs them between the ſtumps of the wings and the bo- 

dy of the fowl; twilt the feet towards the body, and 

bring them forwards, with the bottom of the feet towards 
the body of the fowl; then take a ſkewer and paſs it 
thro? the body of the fowl, between the lower joint next 

the foot and the thigh, taking hold at the ſame time, of 
the ends of the ſtumps of the wings, then will the legs 
ſtand upright, 1 is the ſtumps of the wings, 2 and 3 the 

legs, as we have made them ſtand upright, 4 is the 
| point of the ſkewer. 8 


good Sauce for Teal, | Mallard, Ducks, Sc. 


Take a quantity of veal gravy, according to the big- 
neſs of your diſh of wild-fowl, ſeaſoned with a little pep» 
per and ſalt; ſqueeze in the juice of two oranges, and a 


bttle claret, This will ſerve any ſort of wild fowl. 7 
The manner of truſſing a Gooſe. — 


A gooſe has no more than the thick joints of the legs 
and wings left to the body, the feet and the pinions be- 
ing cut off, to accompany the giblets, which conſiſt of 
the head and neck, with the liver and gizzard. Then at 
the bottom of the apron of the gooſe 1, cut a hole and 
draw the rump through it, then paſs a ſhewer through 
the ſmall part of the leg, through the body, near the 
back, as at 2, and another ſkewer through the thinneſt 
part of the wings, and through the body, near the back, 
as at 3, and it will be right. 2 
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| The manner of truſſing a Fowl for boiling. 


You muſt, when it is drawn, twiſt the wings till you 
___ the pinions under the back; and you may, if you 
e, incloſe the liver and gizzard, one in each wing, 

s at 1, but they are commonly left out; then beat down 
the breaſt bone, that it may not riſe above the fleſhy 
part, then cut off the claws of the feet, and twiſt the legs 
and bring them on the outſide of the thigh towards the 
Wing, as at 2, and cut a hole on each fide of the apron, 
zult above the ſideſmen, and put the joints of the leg in- 
to the body of the fow), as at 3, —ſo this is truſſed with- 

out a ſkewer, 


= The manner of truſſing a Chicken lhe 6 Turkey-poult, or of 


truſſing a Turkey-poult, 
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After you have got a chicken, cut a long ſlit down the 
neck, on the fore: part; then take out the crop and the 
merry- thought, then twiſt the neck and bring it down 
under the back, *till the head is placed on the ſide of the 
left leg, bind the legs in with the claws on, and turn 
them upon the back; then, between the bending of the 
leg aud the thigh, on the right ſide, paſs a ſkewer through 
the body of the fowl, and when it is through, run the 
point through the head, by the fame place of the leg as 
you did before, as at 1, you mult hkewiſe pull the rump 


| through the apron of the fowl. 


1 1 * bod * 14 5 
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Note, the neck is twiſted like a cord, and the bony 
part of it muſt be quite taken out, and the unger j jaw of the 
fow! taken away, neither ſhould the liver or gizzard be 
ſerved with it, though the pinions are left on; turn the 
pinions behind the back, and pals a ſkewer through the 
Extreme joints, between the pinion and the lower joint of 
the wing, thro” the body, near the back, as at 3, and it 
will be fit to roaſt in the faſhionable manner. 

The above figure will ſhew the manner in which the 
legs and pinions will appear when turned to the back, as 
alſo the poſition of the head and neck of the chicken or 
turkey-poult. | 

A turkey-poult has no o merry-thought, as it is called, 
and therefore, to imitate. a turkey the better, we take ĩt 
out of a chicken through the nec. 

N. B. Always mind to beat down the breaſt bone, 
and pick the head and neck clean from feathers before 
you begin to truſs your fowl, | 


To boil a Turkey with the fuuffing.. 


When your turkey is dreſſed and drawn, truſs it, cut 
off the feet, and cut down the breaſt bone with a knife; / 
then take the ſweetbread of vead, boil it, ſhred it fine 
with a little beef fuer, a handful of bread erumbs, a lit- 
tle lemon peel, part of the liver, a ſpoonful or two of 
cream, with nutmeg, pepper, ſalt and 2 eggs; mix all 
together, and ituff the tu key with part of the ſtuffing, 


the reſt may be boiled or fried to lay round it, then ſew 2 


= the ſkin again, bay it with a little flour, tie it up 


* 
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| ina cloth, and boil it with. milk and water. If it be a 
young turkey, an hour will boil it, | 

9 | | 

How to roaſt a Gooſe, © ia 


Take a little ſage, a ſmall onion, chopped ſmall, ſome MW boi 
pepper and ſalt and a bit of butter; mix thoſe together, MW anc 
and put them in the belly of the gooſe, then ſpit it, finge MW bu! 
it with white paper, dredge it with a little flour, and ove 
baſte it with butter. When it is enough, which is known 
by the legs being tender, take it up and pour through it 
two glailes of red wine, and ſerve it up in the ſame diſh, 
and apple ſauce in a baſon. | * 


To boil Rabbits with Sauſages, = pl 


| Boil a couple of rabbits, when they are almoſt boiled, a 
put in a pound of ſauſages and boil with them; when 
done enough, dilh the rabbits, placing a ſauſage here and 

there one, with ſome fried ſlices of bacon. For ſauce, | 
put muſtard and melted butter, beat up together in a 

cup, and ſer ve them up. 5 


- 


To 


To boil Pigeons, 


Stuff your pigeons with ſweet herbs, chopped bacon, 
grated bread, butter, ſpice, and the yolk of an egg; then 


je boil them in "ſtrong broth, butter, vinegar, mace, ſalt, 
r, and nutmeg, ſet parſley, minced barberries, and draun 
e butter; lay your pigeons in a diſh, pour the lear all 
d 


over them ; - garniſh. with ſliced lemon and barberries. 


To boil Chickens. bn 


Take four or five chickens, as you would have your 
& diſh in bigneſs, if they be ſmall ones ſcald them before you 
plack them, it will make them whiter, then draw them 
and take out the breaſt bone; waſh them, truſs them, & 
cut of their heads and necks, and boil them in milk and 


uſe them, 


To make ſauce for the Chickens. 


| Take the necks, gizzards and livers, boil them i in Was 
ter, when they are enough ftrain off the gravy, and 


them ſmall, mix a little gravy, and rub them through a 
hair ſieve with the back of a ſpoon, then put to it a ſpoon- 


it up with butter and flour; let your ſauce be no thicker 
than cream, which pour upon your chickens. Garniſh 
your diſh with ſippets, muſhrooms and lemons. . They are 
proper for a {ide diſh or a top diſh, either at noon or night, 


| The beſt way t6 pot Pigeons. 


Take your pigeons and ſkewer them with their feet 
crols over the breaſt,to ſtand up; ſeaſon them with pep- 
per and falt, and roaſt or bake them, ſo put them into 


the pot, ſetting the feet up; when rhey are cold, cover 
them with clarify'd butter. 


: VA = | . 
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water with a little ſalt; half an hour or leſs will boil them: 
they are the better for being: killed the night before du 


put toitaſ poonful of oyſter pickle; take the livers,break _ 


ful of cream, a little lemon and lemon peel grated, thicken 


C * T ke 
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BOILING, &c. all kinds of Butcher's Meat, 
To dry a Leg of Mutton like Pork, 


EAT it flat with a cleaver to make it like a Weſt- 
phalia ham, then take ſome ſaltpetre and beat it very 


fine, and rub it all over your mutton, and let it lie all 
night; then make a pickle with bay ſalt and pump water, 
ſtrong enough to bear an egg, put your mutten into it, 


and let it lie ten days, then take it out and hang it in a 


chimney where wood is burnt, 'till it is entirely dry, # 
which will be about three weeks; boil it very tender with 
fowls, or eat it cold like Weſtphalia ham. Do it in cold 


weather or it will not keep. 


. How to cure a Leg of Pork Hom Fuſhion, f 


Take a leg of pork and let it be cut like a ham, then 
take a quart of ordinary ſalt, and a quart of bay ſalt, beat 
it very hot, and mix it with a pound of 'coarſe fugar i 
and an ounce of ſaltpetre, beaten fine, then rub the ham 
well with it, and cover it all over with what is left, for it 


muſt all go on, ſo let it lie 3 days, then turn it'every day 
for a fortnight, then take it out and ſmoke it, as you do 


The beſt directions for Cx IN, Ros TIN G, 


bacon or tongue. The ſalt muſt be put on as hot as you 


can. : 
A Leg of Mutton Ham Faſhion. 


Get a hind quarter very large, cut it like a jiggit, that 
is, with a piece of the Join, then rub it all over with bay 
ſalt, and let it lie one day, then put in it the following 


pickle : take a gallon of pump water, put into it two- 


pounds of bay ſalt, two of white ſalt, ſix ounces of ſalt- 
petre and four of petreſalt, one pound of brown ſugar, 
four bay leaves, K 1 ounce of ſalt prunelle; mix it all in 

your 
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your liquor, then put in your mutton, and in ſeven days it 
? will be red through, then hang it up by the handle, and 
Wmoke-dry. it with deal duſt and ſhavings, making a great 
mother under it, and iy five days it will be ready. You 
may boil it with greens, and it will cut as red as a cherry; 
ſo ſerve it as you would a ham, 


Haw to dry Neate-tonguer. 


Beat ſalt and ſaltpetre very fine, an equal quantity of 
each, lay the tongues in pump water all night, rub them 
very well with the ſalt, and cover them over with it (till 

putting on more as they waſte ; when they are ſtiff and 
hard they are enough, then roll them in bran, and dry 
them before a gentle fire» Before you boil them, lay them 
© in Pump water all night, and boil them in pump water, 


4 i; Hau to preſerve meat without Salt, 


Wet a napkin i in white wine vinegar, wring it out and 
I wrap the meat in it. It will keep a fortnight or longer in 
I hot weather. 


How fo 1 Sauſages. 


Take the leaf of a leg of pork and four pound of beef | 
ſuet, or rather more, ſhred them together very ſmall, then 
ſeaſon it with three quarters of an ounce of beaten pepper, 
and half ſo much of cloves and mace mixed together, a 
& handful of ſage chopped ſmall, and as much falt as you 
& think fit, F e in ten eggs, all but two or three of the 
whites, temper it well together with your hands, and fill 
it well into hog's guts, which you muſt have ready, tie the 
end of them like puddings, and let them be thoroughly 


Ri Ed et, Bo, 8. 
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& coals, for hot coals will break che Kin, and the goodneſi 
will be loſt. 


Heu to make white Puddings. 


Cut a penny loaf into thin flices, and ſet it to ſoak all 
night | in a pint of Rn in the moruing break it = the | 
| 2 ow 
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bewl with a ſpoon, ' till it be like pap; then put toit four ; 
yolks and two - whites of eggs, and the marrow of one 


| marrow bone, cut into little pieces, half a pound of the 0 
| beſt beef ſuet, ſhred extraordinary ſmall; ſeaſon it with mid 
| nutmeg, cinnamon & ſugar, and two ſpoonfuls of roſe Wt Par 
| water, and a ſpoonful of fack, (a little muſt and amber: clo 
F greaſe if you pleaſe) theſe puddings maſt be boiled on a Mt {2 
| gentle fire, and not pricked in the boiling. - pic 
0 

Another Sort. 

Boil a pound of rice in five pints of milk, 'till it be thick fle 
then put in a pound of currants, and let it boil up juſt to e 
plumb them, and when it is cold put in three quarters of Wt ® 
a pound of ſuet ſhred ſmall, and ſix yolks and two whites fo 
of eggs, a quarter of a pound of ſugar, four ſpoonfuls of & 
roſe water, and a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon. = © 


When your pork is cut in joints, ſalt it with ordinary ö 
ſalt, and let it lie one night before you put it into pickle, 
that the blood may run from it, then make a ſtrong pickle 
of pump water, bay ſalt and ſaltpetre, and fome ordinary 
falt, and boil it, let it ſtand till it is cold, and then put in 
your meat: beſure the pickle is always above your meat, 


A Ragno of Oyſters. 

When you open your oyſters drain them in a ſieve, | 
put a diſh under to receive the liquor, melt ſome freſh 
butter in a ſtew-pan, put in it a duſt of flour, keep it ſtir. 
ring *till it is brown, moiſten it with a little gravy, and put 
in ſome ſmall cruſts of bread,the bigneſs of the top of your 
finger, and next your drained oyſters, toſs it up, ſeaſon it 
with parſley, cives, pepper, and ſome of the oyſter liquor. 
© Yourragoo being wellreliſhed, ſerve it up for a dainty diſh. 
This ragoo is to be done quickly, becauſe the oyſters 

mult boil. 2 5 . 5 


2. 
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How to dreſs Lamb in a Rapgoo. 

Cut a quarter of lamb into four quarters, lard it with 
middle - ſxed ſlices of bacon, and toſs it up a little in a ſte w- 
pan to brown it; then ſtew it with broth, pepper, ſalt, 
cloves, a bunch of ſweet herbs, and muſhrooms. Make a 
ſauce for it of fried oyſters, with a little flour and a cou- 
ple of anchovies. When you are ready to ſerve up, add 
ſome lemon juice, and garniſh with fried mufhrooms. 


How to Ragoo a Breaſt of Veal, 
Stuff your breaſt of veal with forcemeat between the 


fleſh and the bones, and lard it with large lardoons of ba- 


con, and half roaſt it, then put it into the ſtew-pan over 


a ſtove with gravy, 'till it is enough, toſs it-up with 


forcemeat balls, muſhrooms, truffles, morels, oyſters, 


Kc. firſt ſtuffing it all up the briſket with force-meats, 


Garniſh with {liced lemon or orange. 


How 'to Ragoo a Piece f Beef. 
Lard the hind part of the buttock of beef with thick lar- 
doons of bacon, put it into a ſtew-pan with ſome ſlices of 


bacon at bottom; ſeaſon with falt, pepper, cloves, nut - 


meg and ſweet herbs, cover it with lards of bacon, put 
in two pounds of good lard, cover your pan and ſtew it 


4 . 
WW 
4 
Lo 


gently between two fires for twelve hours, and then put 


| in alittle brandy, Garniſh with pickles and ferve it up. 


CEO RM , : nl 


Directions for RoasTiNG MEAT. 


. 


F you are to roaſt any thing very ſmall or thin, take 
care to have a little briſk fire, that it may be done 
quick and nice; if a large joint, let a good fire be laid to 
cake and clear at the bottom, and when your meat is half 
done, ſtir up a good briſk fire. 3 


C3 N Ho 
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"os to Did Beef. 


If a rump or ſurloin, do not ſalt, but lay it a good | 
way from the fire; baſt it once or twice with falt and wa- 
ter, then with butter; flour it and keep baſting it with | 
what drops from it; when you ſee the ſmoke draw to 


the fire it is near enough.. 

If the ribs, ſprinkle it with ſalt for balf an hour; dry 
and flour it, then butter a piece of paper very thick, and 
faſten it on the beef, the butter ſide next to it. 


N. B. Never ſalt your roaſt meat before you lay it to 


the fire, except the ribs, for that draws out the gravy. 


If you chuſe to keep it a few days before you drels it, 
dy it with a clean cloth, then flour it over, and hang it 


up where the air may come to it. a 


How to roaſt Lamb or Mutton, 


The loin, the ſaddle of mutton, which is the two 7 
loins, and the chine, which is the two necks, mult be 
done as the beef; but all other joints of mutton mult not 
be papered; and juſt before you take it up, dredge it 
with flour, but not too much, for that takes way. the 5 


fne taſte of the meat. . 7 


Be ſure you take off the ſkin of the breafl of mutton i 


lere you roaſt it. 


| 2 to roaſt Veal. 
If a fillet Quff it with thyme, marjorum, parſley, a a 


mall onion, a ſprig of ſavory, a bit of lemon pee! cut, * 


nutmeg, pepper, falt, mace, crumbs of bread, 4 eggs, 


a quarter of a pound of butter or marrow, mixed with Þ 
a little flour to make it ſtiff, half of which put into the 


udder, and the other into holes made | in the fleſhy part, 
If a ſhoulder, baſte it with -milk till half 1 then 
flour it and baſte i it witk butter. 

The breaſt muſt be roaſted with the caul on uatil it is 
| enough, and the ſweetbread ſkewered on the backſide 
of the breaſt, When it is near enough take off the caul, 


5 baſte 
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baſte it and dredge it with a little flour. Ali theſe to be 


W ſent to table with melted butter, and garniſhed with ſli⸗ 


ced lemon. LPG + 
If a loin, or fillet not ſtuffed, be ſure to paper the fat 
that as little may be loſt as poflible. All joints are to be 
laid at a diitance from the fire till ſoaked, then near the 
fire. When you lay it down baſte it with good butter, 
except it be the ſhoulder, and that may be done the fame 
if you rather chuſe it; when it is near enough baile it 


again, and dredge it with a little flour. 


How to roaſt a Pig. 


Firſt wipe it very dry with a clean cloth, -then take a 


piece of butter and ſome crumbs of hread, of each about 


a quarter of a pound, a little ſage, thyme, parſley, ſweet 


marjorum, pepper, fait, nutmeg, and the yolk of 2 eggs, 


mix theſe together and ſew it up in the belly : flour it ve- 
ry thick, then ſpit and lay it to the fire,. taking care that 
your fire burn well at both ends, or, till it does, hang a 


flat iron at in the middle of the grate. Continue flours» 


ing it till the eyes drop out, or yeu find the cracklinghard 
then wipe it very clean with a wet cloth in ſalt and water, 
and baſte it with butter, when the gravy begins to run, put 
baſons in the dripping pan to receive it. When you 
perceive it is enough, take about a quarter of a pound 
of butter, put it into a coarſe clean cloth, apd having 
made a clear briſk fire, rub the pig over with it, till the 


crackling is criſp, and take it from the fire. Cut off the 


head, and cut the pig in two down the back, where you 
take out the ſpit; then, having cut the-ears off, and 
placed one at each fide, make the ſauce thus: Ws 
Take ſome good butter, melt it, mix it with the gra- 
vy, received in the baſons, and the brains bruiſed, and 


a little dried ſage ſhred ſmall, pour theſe into the dim 


and ſerve it up. 


- 


Hou to roaſt Pork, 


The beſt way to roaſt a leg is firlt to parboil it, chen 
Ain it and roaſt it, baſe it with butter, then take __ 
5 5 c age, 


— F<. 
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"Be to roaf Beef. 


If a rump or ſurloin, do not ſalt, but lay it a good | 
way from the fire; baſt it once or twice with falt and wa- 
ter, then with butter; flour it and keep baſting it with 
what drops from it; when you. ſee the _— draw to 
the fire it is near enough. 

If the ribs, ſprinkle” it with ſalt for balf an hour, dry 
and flour it, then butter a piece of paper very thick, and 
faſten it on the beef, the butter ſide next to it, 

NM. B. Never ſalt your roaſt meat before you lay it to | 
the fire, except the ribs, for that draws out the gravy. | 

If you chuſe to keep it a few days before you dreſs It, | 
dy it with a clean cloth, then flour it over, and hang it 
up where the air may come to it. Ford 


How to roaf Lamb or Mutton. 


The loin, the ſaddle of mutton, which is the two | 
loins, and the chine, which is the two necks, mult be 
done as the beef; but all other joints of mutton mult not 
be papered; and juſt before you take it up, dredge it 
with flour, but not too much, for that takes way. the 4 
fine taſte of the meat. 8 ; 

Be ſure you take off the fkin of the breaſt of mutton 8 
peſore you roalt it. 1 


2 to > 5056 Feat. 


If a fillet Quff it with thyme, marjorum, parſley, a a 

ſmall onion, a ſprig of ſavory, a bit of lemon peel cut, 
nutmeg, pepper, falt, mace, crumbs of bread, 4 eggs, 
a quarter of a pound of butter or marrow, herd with 
a little flour to make it ſtiff, half of which put into the 
udder, and the other into holes made i in the fleſhy part, 
If a ſhoulder, baſte it with milk till half Roe then 
flour it and baſte it with butter. 

The breaſt muſt be roaſted with the caul on uatil it is 
enough, and the ſweerbread ſkewered on the backſide 
of the breaſt, W hen it is near enough take off the caul, jd 

ES | 15 baſte E 
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baſte it and dredge it with a little flour. Ali theſe to be 


od | ced lemon. | AY „ Es 
va If a loin, or fillet not ſtuffed, be ſure to paper the fat 
ith chat as little may be loſt a poſſible. All joints are to be 
to laid at a diitance from the fire zill ſoaked, then near the 
fire. When you lay it down baſte it with good butter, 
except it be the ſhoulder, and that may be done the lame 
if you rather chuſe it; when it is near enough baſlle it 


* 


again, and dredge it with a little flour. 


How to roaſt a Pig. 


Firſt wipe it very dry with a clean cloth, then take a 
piece of butter and ſome crumbs of hread, of each about 
a quarter of a pound, a little ſage, thyme, parſley, ſweet 
marjorum, pepper, ſalt, nutmeg, and the yolk of 2 eggs, 
mix theſe together and ſew it up in the belly: flour it ve- 
ry thick, then ſpit and lay it to the fire, taking care that 


he your fire burn well at both ends, or, till it does, hang a 
15 flat iron at in the middle of the grate. Continue flour» 
t ing it till the eyes drop out, or yeu find the cracklinghard; 
i then wipe it very clean with a wet cloth in ſal: and water, 
rand baſte it with butter, when the gravy begins to run, put 
baſons in the dripping pan to receive it. When you 
u WM perceive it is enough, take about a quarter of a pound 
of butter, put it into a coarſe clean cloth, add havin 
made a clear briſk fire, rub the pig over with it, till the 
BF crackling is criſp, and take it from the fire. Cut off the 
bead, and cut the pig in two down the back, where you 


take out the ſpit; then, having cut the-ears off, and 


placed one at each fide, make the ſauce thus: | 
- 4 Take ſome good butter, melt it, mix it with the gra- 
vy, received in the baſons, and the brains bruiſed, and 


a little dried ſage ſhred ſmall, pour theſe into the diſn 


and ſerve it up, 


— 


5 Ho to reaſt Pork. | 

The beſt way to roaſt a leg is firſt to parboil it, ch 

ein it and roaſt it, baſte it with butter, then take * 
= - | age, 


ſent to table with melted butter, and garniſhed with ſli- 


>” fage, ſhred it fine, a little pepper and ſalt, ſome nutmeg 


and a few crumbs of bread, throw / theſe all over it while 
it is roaſting; then have a little drawn gravy. to put in the 
diſh with the crumbs that drop from it. 


The ſprig or hand of pork, roaſted as a Pig, eats Ve- 


ry well, otherwiſe it is beſt boiled. | 
_ _- The ſpor-rib ſhould be taſted with a bit of butter, a 
very lictle flour, and ſome ſage ſhred ſmall, and — 
up with apple ſauce. 

When you roaſt a loin, take a ſharp pen knife and cut 
the ſkin acroſs to make the crackling eat the better. The 
chine you mult not cut at all. If pork is not well done 
it is apt to ſurfeit. 


How 10 roof Multon like 1 


Take a fat hind quarter of mutton, cut the leg like a 
haunch of venifon, rub it well with falt-petre, hang it in 


a moiſt place for 2 days, wiping it two or 3 times a day 


with a clean cloth, then put it into a pan, and having 
boiled a quarter of an ounce of all-ſpice in a quart of red 


Wine, pour it boiling hot over your mutton, and cover 


it clofe for 2 hours, then take it out, ſpit it, lay it to the 
fire, and conſtantly baſte it with the ſame liquor and but- 
ter. If you have a good quick fire, and your mutton 
not very large, it will be ready in a hour and a half: then 
take it up and ſend it to table, with ſome good gravy in 
one cup, and ſweet ſauce in another. | 


How to roaſt a Haunch of V 2 


Take a bach of veniſon Snd fpit it, then get a little 


\ 


wheat flour and water, knead and roll it very thin, tie, 


it over the fat part of the veniſon with packthread, if it 
be a large haunch it will take 4 hours roaſting, and a 
_ middling haunch 3 hours; baſte it all the time you roaſt 
it; when your diſh is up, put a little gravy in the diſh, 

and ſweet ſauce in a baſon; half an hour before you draw 
your veniſon, have off your paſte, and balte it, and let 
it be ofa light brown. 


How 


as oe nes foe et of © 


n 
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Hou to roaſt a N eats Tongue, 


| Pickle a tongue and boil-it till the ſkin will come off, 


knd when it is ſo done, {tick it with cloyes about 2 inches 
aſunder ; then put it on a ſpit, and wrap a veal caul 
over it, and roaſt it till it is enough; then take off the 


ſcaul and juſt froth it up, and ſerve it in a diſh with gra- 


vy, and ſome veniſon or claret ſauce in a plate; garniſh 
Iwith raſpings of bread ſifted, and lemon ſliced. 


SSSSSS SSSSS/SSSSSSSSSS 


Diregions for boilivg Meat,” = 


AR freſh meat ſhould be put into the water boiling 
and ſalt meat when the water is cold, unleſs you ap- 
prehend it is not corn'd quite enough; and in that cale, 
putting it in the water when hot, ſtrikes in the ſalt. g 

Chickens, lamb, and veal, are much whiter for be. 
ing boiled in a clean linen cloth, with a little milk 1 in | 
your water, 

The time ſufficient for dreſſing different joints depends 
on the ſize of them; a Leg of mutton about 7 or 8 pounds 


will require 2 hours boiling; a young fowl about half an 


hour; a middle fized leg of Lamb about an hour; a 
large piece of beef, of 12 or 14 pounds, will require 2 
hours and a half after the water boils, if you put in the 
beef when the water is cold, and ſo in proportion to the 
thickneſs and weight of the piece; but all ſorts of Tune 


| als require more in froſty ns 


70 boil a Leg of Lamb with Chickens round it. 


When your lamb is boiled, pour over it butter and 
parſley, lay your chickens round it, and pour over your 
chickens a little white fricaſey ſauce, Garniſh your diſh 


To | 


with ſippits and lemon, 3 
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To boil a Leg 9 Lamb with the Loin fried round it. 


When your lamb | is boiled lay it in the diſh, and pour 
upon it a little parſley and butter, then lay your fried 
lamb round it,, and cut ſome aſparagus to the bigneſs of 


peaſe, boil it green and lay it round your lamb in ſpoon- 
fuls. Garniſh the diſh with criſp parſley. 


How to boil a 7. ongue.” : 


lf it be a dried tongue, it muſt be laid in warm water 
for 6 hours, then lay it 3 hours in cold freſh water, then 
take it out and boil it 3 hours, which will be ſufficient : 
if your tongue be juſt out of the pickle, it muſt lay three 
hours in cold water, and then bail i it till it wil peel. 


To boil Ham. 


Lay it in cold water two hours, waſh it FLY and tie 
it up in clean hay, boil it very flow the firſt hour, and 
very briſk 'a hour and half more; take it up in the hay, 
and fo let it lie till cold, then rub the rind with a clean 
ow of . 


How 10 boil Pickled Pork. 


Waſh your pork and ſcrape i it clean, then put it in 
4 when the water is cold, and boil it till the Tia is tender, ] 


Sou 0 keep Meat hot. 


The beſt way to keep Meat hot, if it be + (0 vefare 
your company is ready, is to ſet the diſh over a pan of 
boiling water, cover the diſh with a deep cover, ſo as 
not to touch the meat, and throw a cloth over all; thus 
you may keep your meat hot a long time, and it is better 
than over roaſting or boiling it, which will ſpoil it, The 
ſteam of the water keeps the meat hot, and Coes pot 
oy the gravy out, or dry it up, 

5 | Rulee 
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SS 


Rules and Directions for Pickling, &c, 


A LWAYS uſe ſtone jars for all ſorts of pickles that re- 
quires hot pickle to them. The firſt charge is the 

ealt, for theſe not only laſt longer, but keep the pickle 
er peiter; for vinegar and ſalt will penetrate through all 
en earthen veſſels; ſtone and glaſs are the only thing to keep 
t: ickles in, Beſure never to put your hand in to take them 
ze Put, for that will ſoon ſpoil them; the beſt method is to 
ie a wooden ſpoon, full of little holes, to every pot, to 

ake the pickles out with, Let your braſs pans for green 
pickles be exceeding bright and clean, and your pans for 

hite pickles be well tinned and clean, otherwiſe they 

ie Pill have no colour. Uſe the very beſt and ſtrongeſt 
id {white wine vinegar, likewiſe be very exact in watching 
y, Phen your pickles bays to boil & change colour, that 
an ou may take them off the fire immediately, otherwiſe 
Whey will grow ſoft in keeping, and loſe their colour, 
over your pickling jars with a wet bladder and leather. 


How to pickle N. alnuts. 


Make a pickle of falt and water, ſtrong enough to bear 
an egg, boil it & ſcum it well, & pour it over your wal- 
wts, let them ſtand twelve days, changing the pickle 
at the end of ſix days; then pour them into a cullender, 
and dry them with a coarſe cloth, then get the beſt white 
ine vinegar, with cloves, 1nace, nutmeg ſliced, Jamaica 
pepper,and ſliced ginger,boil all theſe together, and pour 
t ſcalding hot upon your walnuts, in the jar you intend 
hem; you may add a ſhallot, or a large onion, To one 
Hundred of walnuts you muſt put ſix ſpoonfuls of muſtard» 
ed ; tie them cloſe with a bladder and leather, 


20 


— 
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: | To pickle Walnts green, 


T ake the largeſt and cleareſt you can get, pare them a 
thin as you can, have a tub of ſpring water ſtanding by 
you, and throw them in as you pare them ; put into the 
water a pound of bay ſalt, let them lie in that water 24 
hours, take them out of the water, and put them into 2 
25 ſtone jar, and between every layer of walnuts put à laye 
of vine leaves at the bottom and top, and fill it with cold 
vinegar, let them ſtand all night, then pour that vinega 
from them into a bell- metal ſauce pan, with a pound of 
bay ſalt, and let it boil, then pour it hot on your nuts, ti 
them over with a woolen cloth, & let them ſtard a week 
then pour that vinegar away, rub your nuts clean with: 
piece of flannel, then put them again in your jar, witt 
vine leaves as before, and boil freſh vinegar; to ever 
gallon of vinegar, put a nutmeg fliced, four large race 
of ginger cut, a large onion filled with a quarter of a 
ounce of cloves, a quarter of 'an ounce of whole black 
pepper, the ſame of ordignal pepper, then pour you 
vinegar boiling hot on your walnuts, and cover them wit 
a woolen cloth, let it ſtand three or four days, when cold 
put in half a pint of muſtard ſeed, a large piece of horſe. 
radiſh ſliced, tie them down cloſe with a wet bladder, and 


| 
L 
Fi 
"1 


: then with leather. They will be fit to eat in a fort ſc; 
night. | . wh 
75 | pe 
Hou to pickle Hop-Buds, an 
_ Give them a boi] or two in water and ſalt, then la 

them in white wine vinegar, 8 

f + How to pickle Fennel. 

| E255 Fg. | m. 
Make water boil, tie your fennel up in bunches, an in 
put them into the water with ſome ſalt, give them half a 
dozen walms, drain them, and when cold, put them int gi 
a jar, pour vinegar upon them, and put a little mace and pc 
nutmeg to it; tie a bladder and leather over the pot. | hc 


N B. Parſley may be done the ſame way. dc 
-— | 3 _ tim” 
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| Hou to pickle Pigeons, 
Boil them with whole-ſpice in three pints of water, a 


pint of white wine, and a pint of white wine vinegar ; 


when boiled take them up, and when cold, keep them in 


this pickle, ſkimming the fat off it. Do Sparrows the 
© lame way, 9 | fe: 


To pickle French Beans. 


Get French beans when they are very young, top and 
tail them, put them into the beſt white wine vinegar, 
with ſalt, a little whole pepper, and a race of ginger cut 
groſs; let them lie in this, cold, for g days, then boil it 
in a braſs kettle, and put your beans in, let them but juſt 
have a boil; then take them off the fire, ſtove them down 
cloſe, ſet them by, then put them on again; fo do fix 
times, till they are as green as graſs; then put them in- 
to a ſtone-jar, tie it down cloſe with leather, and they 


will be good all the year. The ſame way you may do 


cucumbers and purſlain ſtalks; and if they change colour, 
boil up the pickle, and pour it over them ſcalding hot. 


To pickle white Cabbage. 


You may do it in quarters, or ſhave it in long ſlices; 
ſcald it about four minutes in water and ſalt, then take it 


out and cool it; boil up ſome vinegar and ſalt, whole 


pepper, ginger, and mace : when your pickle is boiled 
and ſcummed, put it to your cabbage, cover it preſent- 
ly, and it will keep white, 135 


To pickle red Cabbage. 
Cut off the ſtalks and outſide leaves, and ſhred the re- 


mainder into a cullender, throw ſalt upon it in the ſhreds - 
ing; after it has drained two or three hours, put it into 


a jar, and then make a pickle of vinegar, cloves, mace, 
ginger, and ſliced nutmeg, boil it, and when it is cold, 
pour it over the cabbage, and it will be fit for vie in 12 


hours. You may add ſalt to the pickle if the cabbage 


don't taſte of it, 
| ; TS, =. 3, T9 
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Fs To pickle Onions. 


Tak your onions when they are dry enough to lay up 
in your houſe, ſuch as are about the ſize of a large wal. 
nut, or you may do ſome as ſmall as you pleaſe: take off 
only the outward dry coat, then boil them in one water, 
without ſhifting,” till they begin to grow tender, then 
drain them through a cullendar, and let them cool; 

| ſoon as they are quite cold, ſlip off two outward a or 
ſkins, flip them till they look white from each other; rub 
them gently with a fine ſoft linen cloth, and lay them on 


a cloth to cool: when this is done, yy them into wide. | 


mouth*d glaſſes, with about, 6 or 8 bay leaves; to a 
quartern of onions a quarter of an ounce of mace, and 
two large races of ginger, ſliced. All theſe ingredients 
muſt be interſperſed here and there in the glaſſes among 
the onions; then boil to each quart of vinegar two oun- 
ces of bay ſalt, ſcum it well as the ſcum riſes, and let it 
ſtand till it is cold, then pour it into the glaſs, cover it 
cloſe with a bladder dipped in vinegar, and tie them 
down; they will eat well and look white. As the pic- 
| kle waſtes fill them with cold vinegar, 3 


To pickle Cucumber. 


Five hundred cucumbers being wiped clean, make a 
brine of water and ſalt, ſtrong enough to bear an egg, 
put them into it, Jet them lie for 12 hours, then take 
them out and wipe them dry, then, in the veſſel you de- 
lign to keep them, put a layer of dill, ſome Whole long 
pepper, and a little mace; then a layer of cucumbers, 
and ſo continue to do till you have laid them all in; boil 
two gallons of vinegar, pour it hot over the cucumbers, 
cover them up clole for two days, then put out the vine- 


gar, boil it again, ſcum it and pour it again upon them: 


when you have done this 3 or 4 tines, ſtop them cloſe 
for. ule, \ { 


7 pickle Muſhrooms. | 
You muſt take the button auſhruoms, wipe them clean 


with a piece of flanne), and throw them into half milk, 
and 
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and half water, then ſet on your ſte w- pan with half milk 
and water, and when it boils put in your muſhrooms, and 
let them boil up thick for half a quarter of an hour, then 
pour them into a ſieve, let them drain till they are cold; 
then make your pickle of the beſt white wine vinegar, 
mace, long pepper, and a race of ginger, boil it, and 
when it is enough, cut a nutmeg into quarters, and put 
it in, let it ſtand till it is cold, then put it to your muſh. 


| rooms, and pour a little of the beſt oil you can get to 


preſevve them; tie your glaſſes or gallipots down with 
leather. | 


How to pickle Samphire. 


Take ſamphire that is green, and has a ſweet ſmell, 
athe red in the month of May, pick it well, lay it to 
ſoak in ſalt and water for two days, then put it into an 
earthen pan, and pour to it as much white wine vinegar. 
as will cover it cloſe, and let it ſtand till it is green and 
criſp, then put it into a jar, and tie it down cloſe for uſe, 


Sallery. 


Pick ſallery two inches in length, ſet them off and let 
them cool; put your pickle in cold, The pickle will do 
as for cabbage. : | 


To ditto Sprats like Anchovies. ” 


Pull the heads off your ſprats, and ſalt them a little 
over night, the next day take a barre] or earthen pot, 
lay in ic a layer of refined ſalt, @ layer of ſprats, &c. ſo 
do till you have filled the veſſel; then cover it cloſe; and 
cloſe it up with pitch, that no air may get in; ſet it in a 
cellar, and turn it upſide down once a week. They 
will be eatable in three months, | 


Hou to ditto Herrings and Mackarel. | 
Cut off the heads and tails of your fiſh, gut them, waſh 
them and dry them well, then take two ounces and a half 
of ſaltpetre, three quarters of, an ounce of Jamaica pep- 
per, ſix cunces of white pepper, pound them fmall, an 
: D 2 ounce 
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ounce of ſweet marjorum and thyme chopped ſmall, mix tv 
them together, and put ſome within and without the fiſh, B ai 
Jay them in an earthen pan, the roes at top, and cover I p 
them with white wine vinegar, then ſer them into an p 
oven, not too hot, for two hours. This is for 15, but v 
after this rule do as many as you pleaſe. © 


How to make Muſhroom Catchup. . 


Take a ſtew-pan full of large flap muſhrooms, and the 
tips of thoſe you wipe for pickling, ſet them on a ſlow fire 

with a handful of falt, without water, they will make a 
great deal of liquor, which you mult ſtrain and put to a 
quarter of a pound of ſhallots, with ſome pepper, gin- 
ger, cloves, mace, and a bay leaf; boil and ſcum it 
well; when quite cold, bottle it up. 


To make Walnut C atchup. 


Take green walnuts and pound them to a paſte, then 
Put to every 100 two quarts of vinegar, with a handful 
of ſalt, put it together in an earthen pan, keeping it ſtir- 
ring for 8 days, then ſqueeze the liquor through a coarſe 
cloth, and put it into a well- tinn'd ſaucepan; when it 
5 begins to boil ſcum it as long as any ſcum rifes, and add 
to it ſome cloves, mace, ſliced ginger, ſliced nutmeg, 
Jamaica pepper-corns, ſliced horſe-raddiſh, with a few | 
thallots: let this haye one boil up, pour it into an earth- 
en pan, and after it is cold, bottle it up, dividing the 
ingredients equally into each bottle. 


© - 
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Fine Vi inegar made of Malt Liquor. 


To every 20 gallons of malt liquor add one ounce of 
cream of tarter, and the like quantity of allum and bay 
ſalt; mix theſe with a gallon of the drink, boiling hot, 
and put it hot into the caſk, cover the bung hole with a 
piece of brown. paper, and it will be very fine vinegar in 
a few days, (FT his receipt has been often ſold for 5 | 


Very good. Vinegar. 


Firſt take what quantity you pleaſe of 33 water, 
and put it into. a veſſel or ſtone bottle, and to every 
f . | gallon 
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two pounds of Malaga raiſins, lay a tile over the bung, 
and ſet the veſſel in the ſun till it is fit for uſe. If you 
put your water and raiſins into a ſtone bottle, you may 
put it into the chimney corner, near the fire, for a con- 
venient time, and it will be as well as if ſet in the ſun, 


: To make Verjuice. 

Having got crab apples, as ſoon as the kernels turn 
black, lay them in a heap to ſwear, then pick themfrom 
ſtalks and rottenneſs, then in a long trough, with ſtamp- 
ing beetles, ſtamp them tv a maſh, and make a bag of 
coarſe haircloth, as ſquare as the preſs, fill it with the 
ſtamped crab-apples, and being well preſſed, put the li- 
quor up in a clean veſſel. _ 


70 diſtil Ver juice for Pickles, _ 
Take three quarts of the ſharpeſt verjuice, and put it 
in a cold ſtill, and diſtil off very gently; the ſooner it is 
diſtilled in the ſpring the better for ufe; it will in a few 
days be fit to pickle muthrooms, or put in ſauces where 
lemoh is required. 


To. pichle or marianate Eels. 

The eels being killed, let them be well ſcoured, clean» 
ed and ſcraped; then draw them, and wipe out the blood 
clean, and when they are drawn and cleaned very dry, 
turn them up, the head firſt, and ſo round till they are 
all up; then bind them up with packthread, and fry - 
them with ſallad oil, or very ſweet rape oil, which will 
do as well, let them be gently fried, and turned often 
till they are well ſoaked, and when cold put them into 


the following pickle: 


Take ſuch a quantity ofwhite wine vinegar as will co- 
ver the eels, put into it ſome pepper, large mace, ſliced 
ginger, and ſome ſalt, and half a dozen of bay leaves; 
let them all boil well together, about a quarter of an 
hour, when cold put in your eels, preſſing them down 
to keep them under the liquor; they will be fit for uſe 
in a week, and will keep, being cloſe covered, three or 
four months, - | 


% 
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The beſt Directions for making 
Engliſh Wines, Sc. 


Red and white Eller Wi ine. 


\ATHER the elder berries ripe. and dry, pick ks 
and bruiſe them with your hands and ſtrain them, 
then ſer the liquor by in glazed earthen veſſels, for 12 
hours to ſettle; then put to every pint of juice, a pint 


+ *andl half of water, and to every gallon of this liquor put 


2 


3 pounds of Liſbon ſugar; tet this in a kettle over the 
fire, and when it is ready to boil, clarify it with the 
whites of four or five eggs, let it. boil an hour, and when 
it is almoſt cold, work it with ſtrong ale yeaſt, and turn 
it, filling up the. veſſel from time to time with the ſame 
liquor, ſaved on purpoſe, as it finks by working. In a 


month's time, if the veſſel holds about 3 gallons, it will 
be fine and fit to bottle, and after bottling, will be fit to 


drink in two months; but remember all liquors muſt be 


fine before they are bottled, or elſe they will grow ſharp 


and ferment in the bottles, and never be good for any 


. thing. 


N. B. add to every gallon of this baer a pint FE 


ſtrong mountain wine, but not ſuch as has the borachio, 
or hog-ſkin flavour. This wine will be very ſtrong and 
pleaſant, and will keep good for ſeveral years. 


We muſt prepare our red elder wine in the ſame man. 
ner as that we make with ſugar, and if the veſſel holds 
about eight or ten gallons, it will be fit for bottling in 
about a month's time; but if the veſſel be larger, it muſt 


- ſtand longer in Proportion, three or four * 5 998 


pr a hogſhead. 1 1 
To 


4 


* 


* 
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To make Gooſeberry Wine. 


Gather your gooſeberries in dry weather, when they 
are half ripe, pick them and bruiſe them in a tub with a 
wooden mallet, or ſuch like inſtrument, for no metal is 
proper; then take about the quantity of a peck of the 
coofeberries, put them into a cloth made of horſe hair, _ 
and preſs them as much as poſlible without breaking the 
ſeeds; repeat this work till all your gooſeberries are 
preſſed, adding to this preſſed juice, the other which you 
will find in the tub; then add to every gallon, three 
pounds of powder ſugar, for Liſbon ſugar will give the 
wine a taſte: which may be diſagreeable ro ſome people; 
and beſides, it will \weeten much more than dry powder; 
{tir this together till all the {ngar is diſſolved, and then 
put it in a veſſel or caſk, which mult be quite filled wick 
it, If the veſſel holds about ten or twelve gallons, it 
muſt ſtand a fortnight or 3 weeks; or, if about 20 gal- 
lons, then about 4 or 5 weeks to ſettle, in a cool place; 
then draw off the wine from the lees, and after you have 
diſcharged the veſſel from the lees, return the clear li 


- quor into the veſle] again, and let it ſtand 3 months, 3 


the caſk is about 3 gallons, or between 4 or 5 months if 
it be 20 gallons, and then bottle it off. —We muſt note, 
that a ſmall caſk of any liquor, is ſooner ripe and fit for 
drinking, than the liquor of a larg*® caſk muſt be; but a 


ſmall body of liquor will ſooner change ſour, than thas 


which is in a larger caſk— lhe wine, if it is truly prepa- 
red, according to the above directions, will improve eve- 
ry year, and keep ſeveral years. 1 


Haw to make Currant Wine. 


Sather your currants full ripe, ſtrip them and bruiſe 
them in a mor tar, and to every gallon of the pulp put two 
quarts of water, firſt boiled and cold (you may put in 
{ome grapes if you pleaſe) let it ſtand in a tub twenty-four 
hours to ferment ; then let it run through a hair ſieve, 
let no hand touch it, let it take its time to run, and to 
8 gallon of this * put 2 pounds and a * of 

White 
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white ſugar; ſtir it well and put it into your veſſel, and 
to every fix gallons put in a quart of the belt rectified 
ſpirits of wine. Let it ſtand 6 weeks and bottle it, If 
it is not very. fine, empty it into other bottles, and after 
it has ſtood a fortnight rack it off into ſmaller, 


To make Cherry Wine, 7 


Pull off the ſtalks of the cherries and waſh them, with- 
out breaking the ſtone; then preſs them hard through a 
hair bag, and to every gallon of liquor put two pounds 
of ſixpenny ſugar. The veſſel muſt be full, and let it 
work as long as it makes a noiſe in the veſſel; then ſtop 
it up cloſe for a month or more, and when it is fine, draw 
it into dry bottles. If it makes them fly, open them all 
for a moment and ſtop them up again. It will be fit to 
drink in a quarter of a year. i 


T0 make Raiſin Mine. 


To every gallon of clear river water, put 5 pounds of 


Malaga or Belvedere raiſins, let them ſteep a fortnight, 


ſtirring them every day, then pour the liquor off, and 
ſqueeze the juice of the raiſins, and put both liquors to- 
gether in a veſſel that is of a ſize to contain it exactly, 
For it ſhould be full; let the veſfel ſtand open till the wine 
has done hiſſing, or making the leaſt noiſe; you may add 
a pint of French brandy to every two gallons; then ſtop 


it cloſe, and when you find it is fine, which you may | 


know by pegging it, bottle it off. 
If you would have it red, put one pallon of Alicant 
wine to every four of raiſin wine. 


To make Orange Vine. 


Put 12 pounds of fine ſugar, and the whites of g eggs, 
well beaten, into ſix gallons of ſpring water, let it boil an 
hour, ſcummiug it all the time, then take it off, and when 
it is pretty cool, put it to the juice of 30 Se ville oranges, 


Aud {ix ſpoonfuls of good ale yealt, and let it ſtand two 


days; then put it in another veſſel, with two quarts of 
Rheniſh wine, and the juice of twelve lemons; you mult 
| 5 let 
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let the juice of the lemons and the wine, and 2 pounds 
of double refined ſugar, ſtand cloſe covered 10 or 12 
hours before you put it into your veſſel ro your orange 
wine, and ſcum off the ſeeds before you put it in. The 
lemon peels muſt be put in with the oranges, half the 
rinds muſt be put into the veſſel, It muſt ſtand 10 or 12 
days before it is fit to bottle. 3 


How to make Sage Wine, 


Boil 26 quarts of ſpring water, a quarter of 5 an hour, 
and when it is blood warm, put 24 pounds of Malaga 
raiſins, picked, rubbed, and ſhred into it, with almoſt 
half a buſhel of ſage ſhred, and a porringer of ale yealt ; 
Sir all well together, and let it ſtand in « tub, covered 
warm 6 or 7 days, ſtirring it every day ; then ftrain it 
off and put it in a runlet, let it work 3 or 4 days, & then 
ſtop it up; when it has ſtood 6 or 7 days, put ina quart 
or two of Malaga fack, and when it is fine bottle it. 


5 How to make Birch Vine. 


The ſeaſon for procuring the liquor from the birch 
trees is in.the beginning of March. while the ſap is ri- 
ling, and before the leaves ſhoot out, for when the ſap 
is become forward, and the leaves begin to- appear, the 
juice, by being long digeſted in the bark, grows thick & 
coloured, which was before thin and clear. | 

The method of procuring the juice is, by boring holes | 
in the body of the tree, -and putting in faucets, which is 
commonly made of the branches of elder, the pith being 
taken out; you may, without hurting the trees, if large, 
tap them in ſeveral places, 4 or 5 at a time, and by that 
means, from a good ſtore of trees, fave . gallons, 
every day. 

f you do not uſe it immediately, which is the beſt way, 
then, in order to preſerve it in a good condition for 
brewing, and. that it may not turn ſour till you have got 
the quantity you want, the bottle in which it dropped 
from the faucets, muſt be immediately well Toney and 
the corks waxed or roſined. 


One | 
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One method of making it is this, to every gallon of 
birch liquor put a quart of honey, ſtir them well toge- 
ther, put in a'few cloves and a little lemon peel, and let 
it boil for near an hour, and ſcum it well continually as 
the ſcum riſes, then ſet it by to cool, and put in two or 
three ſpoonfuls of good ale yeaſt to ſet it a working, aud 
when the yeaſt begins to ſettle, put it into a runlet that 
will juſt hold it, and let it ſtand 8 weeks, or longer if 5 
pleaſe, then bottle it, & it will be fi: to drink in a month; 
it will keep good a year or two. If you have a mind to 


uſe ſugar inſtead of honey, put two pounds to a gallon, 


or more if you would keep it long. | 

This wine is not only very wholeſome, but pleaſant ; it 
is a moſt rich cordial, good in curing conſumptions, 
phthiſic, ſpleen, and alſo all ſuch inward diſeaſes as accom- 
pany the ſtone in the bladder. Dr. Needham fays,he has 


often cured the ſcurvy with the juice of birch boiled with 


honey and wine, It is alſo good to abate heat in a fever, 


To make Turnip Wine. 


Take a good many turnips, pare them, ſlice them, and 


Put them into a cyder preſs,and preſs out all the juice very 
well; to every gallon of juice have three pounds of lum 

fugar ; have a veſſel ready, juſt big enough to hold the 
Juice, put your ſugar into the veſſel, and to every gallon of 
the juice half a pint of brandy ; pour in the juice, and lay 
ſomething over the bung for a week, to ſee if it works ; 
if it does, you mult not bring it down till it has done 
working, then ſtop it cloſe for three months, and draw it 


off into another veſſel, When it is fine bottle it off. 
Cyprus Wine imitated. 
You muſt, to nine: gallons of water, put nine quarts of 


the juice of white elder berries. which has been preſſed 
- gently from the berries with the hand, and paſſed through 


a ſieve, without bruiſing the kernels of the berries; add 


to every gallon of liquor, three pounds of Lisbon ſugar, 


and to the whole quantity, put an ounce- and an half of 


ginger 


k 
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ginger fliced, and three quarters of an ounce of cloves, 
then boil this half an hour, taking off the ſcum as it riſes, 
and pour the whole in an open tub to cool, and work it 
with ale yeaſt, ſpread upon a toaſt of white bread, for 
days, then turn it into a veſſel that will juſt held it, ad- 
ding about a pound and a half of raiſins of the ſun ſplit, to 
lie in the liquor till you draw it off, which ſhould not be 
till the wine is fine, which you will find in January. 2» 

The wine is fo much like the fine rich wine brought 
from Cyprus, in its colour and flavour, that it has decei- 
ved the beſt judges. - 


To make Apricot Wine. 


Put to every quart of water a pound and a half of A- 
pricots, which are not over ripe, let them be wiped clean 
and cut in pieces; boil theſe till the liquor is ſtrong of 
the apricot flavour, then ſtrain the liquor thro? a ſteve, 
and put to every quart 4 or 5 ounces of white ſugar ; boil _ 
it again and ſcum it, and when the ſcum riſes no more, 
pour it into an earthen pot, the day following bottle it, 
patting into every bottle a lump of loaf ſugar as big as a 
nutmeg : this will preſently be fit for drinking, and is a 
very pleaſant liquor, but it will not Keep long. 


To make Quince Vine. 


Gather your quinces when they are dry, take 20 tanks | 
quinces, wipe them very clean with a coarſe cloth, then 
grate them with a coarſe grater or raſp, as itear the core 
as you can, but grate in none of the core, nor the hard 
part of it, then boil a gallon of ſpring water, and put 
your grated quinces to it, and let it boil ſoftly about a 
quarter of an hour, then ſtrain the liquor into an earthen 
pot, and to each gallon of liquor put two pounds of fine 
loaf ſugar, and tir it till your ſugar is dilfolved ; then 
cover it cloſe, and let it ſtand 24 hours, by which time it 
will be ready to bottle; take care that none of the ſet» 
tlement go into the bottles. This will keep good ayear. 

Ek Obſerve that your quinces muſt he very ripe 
for wa ule, 1 

8 | 9 
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EL To make Cowſlip Wine. 4+ 3210 
Take 6 gallons of water, 12 pounds of ſugar, and four E. 
Whites of eggs, beat the eggs very well, and put them 2 
into the water and ſugar, then put it on the fire in a ket. oy 


tle, and let it boil three quarters of an hour; ſcum it all 
the time it boils, and when it is cold, take a peck of pick- lig 
led cowſlips, bruiſe them alittle, and put them in; then 81 
make a good brown toaſt, and ſpread it on both ſides with 
good ale yealt, and put it in with the cowſlips ; let it 
fland two or three days to work; the night before you 
ſtrain it off, put in two lemons, a quart of Rheniſh wine, 
and fix ounces of ſyrup of citrons ; the next day ſtrain it 
off through a ſtrainer, ſqueezing the cowſlips as hard as 
poſſible ; then ſtraim it thro? a flannel bag, and put it in ¶ tw 
' your veſſel ; when it has done working, ſtop ir cloſe for th 


a fortnight or three N and then bottle it off. ſti 
ho 
| Daman Wine. | Ba 


- Having provided four gallons of water, put to every a 

gallon four pounds of Malaga raifins, and half a peck of 50 

_  dainfons, in a veſſel without a head, which being cover- | 
ed, they are to ſteep ſix days; ſtir them twice every day, 

and let them ſtand as long without ſtirring ; then draw off 
your wine, colour it with the infuſed juice of damſons 


{weetened with ſugar; then turn it into a wine veſlel N 
for a fortnight, in or der to be made fine, and afterwards . 
diſpoſed of 1 in Wales. | ti 
: | {2 

Raſpberry Wine. 4 | t 


-— * Jar Ripe raſpbbrries being bruiſed by the back of a ſpoon, b 

| ſtrain them and fill a bottle with the juice, ſtop it, but not 

very cloſe, and ſet it by four or five days; then pour it off 

from the dregs, aud add thereto as much Rheniſh or white 

wine as 1 1a? ice will well colour; then ſweeten your 
Vine 2 loaf ſugar, and bottle 1 It up for uſe, 


oo 
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Gilliflower Wine. | 
To three gallons of water put fix pounds of the belt 


powder ſugar ; boil the ſugar and water together for the 


ſpace of half an hour, keep ſcumming it as the ſcum riſes, 
let it ſtand to cool; beat up three ounces of the ſyrup of 
betany, with a large ſpoonful of ale yeaſt, put it into the 
liquor and brew it well together; then having a peck of 

illiflowers cut from the talks, put them into the liquor, 
let them infuſe and work together three days, covered 
with a cloth, ſtrain it and put it into a caſł, let it ſettle 
for three or four weeks, then bottle it. 


Black Cherry Mine. 


Boil fix gallons of ſoring water an hour, then bruiſe 
twenty-four pounds of black cherries, but do not break 
the ſtones ; pour the water boiling hot on the cherries, 
ſtir the cherries well in the water, and let it ſtand 24 
hours; then ftrain it off, and to every gallon put near 2 
pounds of good ſugar, mix it well with the liquor, and 
let it ſtand one day longer, then pour it off clear into 
a veſſel, and ſtop it up cloſe, Let it be very fine before 
you draw it off into bottles, | p 


To make Elder flower Wine. 


To twelve gallons of water put thirty pounds of ſingle 
loaf ſugar, boil it till two gallons be waſted, ſcum it well, 
let it ſtand till it is as: cool as wort, then put in two quarts 
of bloſſoms, picked from the talks, ſtirring it every day 
till it has done working, which will not be under fivg.or 
ſix days, then ſtrainand put it into the veſſel; after it is 
ſtopped down, let it ſtand two months, and then, if fine, 
bottle it. | "- | 


To mate Mead: 


Having got thirteen gallons of water, put thirty pounds 
of honey toit, boil and ſcum it well, then take ſome roſema- 


ry, thyme bay leaves, and ſweet briar, one handful al 


together, boil it an hour, then put it into a tub, with 2 
. — . F . Or 
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bandfuls of ground malt; ſtir it till it is blood warm, 
then {train it through a eſoth, & put it into a tub again; 
cut a toalt round a quartern loaf, and ſpread it over with 
good ale yeaſt, and put'it into-your tub, and when the 
liquor is quite over with the yeaſt, put it in your veſlel ; 
then take of cloves, mace, and nutmegs, an ounce and a 
half, of ginger ſliced an ounce, bruiſe the ſpice and tie it 


for uſ-. 
4 8 To make Shrub. 


* 


Take 2 quarts of brandy, & put it in a large bottle, put 
into it the juice of 5 leinons, the peelings of 2, and half 
a nutmeg, ſtop it up and let ſtand 3 days; then add to 
it three pints of white wine, a pound and a half of ſugar, 
mix it and ſtrain it twice through a flannel, and bottle it 
up. It is a pretty wine and a cordial, 


To make Lemonade. 


Scrape lemon- peel in water and ſugar, put in a few 
drops of oil of ſulphur, and ſome ſlices of lemon ; put in 
a pound of ſugar to every quart of water. | 


- 


Lemnnade with Lime Juice. : 
Put to 3 quarts of ſpring water a pint of lime juice, 


a pound or pound and a half of double refined lugar, | 


when the ſugar is diſſolved it is done. 


1 To make Plague Water. 


"Dake: rae; roſemary, balin, carduus, ſcordium, mari. 
gold flowers, dragon's, goat's rue, and mint, each three 
handfuls ; roots of maſter. wort, angelica, butterburr; 
and piony, each fix ounces ; ſcornozera 3 ouncee, proof 
ſpirits three gallons ; macerate, diſtil, and make it up 
high proof. | | 


Another excellent WW ay to make Plague Water, 


Take ſage, fellandine, roſemary, rue, wormwood, 


roſaſolit, mugwort, pimpernel, dragons, agrimony, 


up in a rag, aud hang i it in "on: veſſel. Stop it up cloſe 


ſmaller, and the laſt very ſmall ; you may mix the ſmall 


mon itill, paſted ; let them drop upon fine ſugar ; mix 


grains of ambergreaſe, mixed with three pounds of fine 
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balm, ſcordium, carduus benedictus, betony flowers and 
leaves, marigold flowers and leaves, St. John's wort 
flowers and tops, of each two good handfuls ; then take 
butterburr roots, tormentile, angelica, elicampane, pi 
ony, zedoary roots, three quarters of an ounce; to each 
of theſe put three parts of liquorice, ſcraped and ſliced 
very thin? wipe the herbs clean, and let them lie two 
or three days to dry in a room where no air or fire comesz 
then ſhred them, and put them and the roots into a 
gallon of white wine, _ſteep them two days and 2 nights, 
and the next day diſtil them 1 in a cold till, ſtopped cloſe 
with paſte. . 

The firſt drawing will be ſtrong, the ſecond will be 


and the ſtrong to what height you pleaſe, but it is pre- 
Per to. keep ſome of the ſtrong by itſelf. | 


* 


70 * Eamon Water; 


Take a quarter of a hundred of lemons, pare them, | 
and put the parings into a quart of ſack and a quart of 
brandy, ſqueeze the juice thro? a ſtrainer or ſie ve, let 
them lie four or five days, then diſtil them off in a com- 


the firſt and laſt bottle — Keep wet cloths to the 
ſtill. | 


R AT IT IA. 5 
Get three gallons of melaſſes brandy, nuts two ounces: 


and-a half, bitter almonds one-nound and a half, bruiſe” 
them, and infuſe them in a pint of brandy, adding three 


Liſbon ſugar. Infuſe all for ſeven. days, and then train. 
it off for uſe, . 


a 
* 
N 32 
- 


dincture for uſe. Take of this from half a quartern to 


or fourth day, till yeu take the whole pint, and if the 
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A Valuable Colle ion of the moſt approved 
MEPDICIxEs, for the Cure of moſt Diſor- 
ders incident to the Human Body. 


4 Cure fir the Gout, publiſhed by Thomas Sandford, & 
Edward Gent, both of the City of Kilkenny. - 


ALF an ounce of hiera-picra, 8 grains of cochineal, 
finely powdered, being put into a pint of the beſt 7 
red Dork. ler ir ſland at leaſt 24 hours. ſhake the hartle 


well and often during that time; but do not ſhake the 
bottle for 3 or 4 hours before you draw off any of the 


near a quartern, according as you find yourſelf ſtrong or 
weak; you muſt continue taking this every ſecond, third 


CELESTE. 


gout returns, take another pint, as before, and ſo do 
every fit. : 

This tincture, if taken in a fit of the pour, in a fav 
Hours diſſolves all the particles in the blood, which cauſes 
the pain; and if purſued as before directed, will in time 


Work them all out of the blood. It likew iſe carries off 


all new: ſwellings ſoon, and all old ſwellings in time; you 
way fe poſſet drink with this as with other phyfic, * if 

| ke nothing after it, it will work very well; 

| oper time of taking it is in the morning faſting, or ho 
night, if you do not eat or drink 4 or 5 hours before; 
continue in bed from the time of taking it till it purges you 
downwards, which will be in about 12- hours time; but 
jf you have not a ſtool in that time, take a- large ſpoon- 
ful more. If you have the rheumatiſm or ſciatica, take 
the tincture as. before, but in a larger quantity, I cau- 


ed 
r- 


& 


— 
BD 
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tion all people who take thiz, to have ſpecial care that 
they do not take cold for it wilt caute mand tO ſweat © . 
greatly for ame time; if they take cold they will be apt 
to be griped, which if they are, alittle mulled port wine, 
or a ſpoonful of the tincture immediately cafeth them. - 


An approved Care for the Rheumatiſm,: 


Take five ounces of ſtone brimſtone, reduce it to a fine - 
powder, divide it into 4 equal parts, take one part eve- 
ry morning faſting in ſpring water. This receipt came 
from a worthy clergyman; he ſaid it had, to his certain 
experience, a very good effect upon great numbers of 
people who made uſe of it. 


Sir Hans Sloan's Receipt for Weaknfs Soreneſs, aufe, 
ſeveral other Diſorders of the Eyes. FE 


Take of prepared tutty an ounce, of Japis — a 
prepared, 2 ſeruples; of the beſt aloes pepared, | 
grains; of prepared pearl, 4 grains; put them into a a 
ble mortar, aud rub them with a peſtle of the ſame ſtone * 
very carefully, with a ſufficient quantity of viper's greaſe « 
or fat, to make a liniment. To be uſed: daily morning or 
evening, or both, according to the convenience of the ” 
patient. 

The doctor preſcribes bleeding and bliſtering in the 
neck, and behind the ears, in order to draw off the hu- 
mours from the eyes; and afterwards, according to the 
degree of the inflainmation, or acrimony of the juices, to *. 
make a drain by iſſues between the ſhoulder, or perpe- 
tual bliſter. ' | 

For waſhing the eyes, he recommends cold ſpring wa- 
ter. And the beſt inward medicines, which he has ex- 
perienced, to be conſerve of roſemary flowers; anti- epi- 
le ptic powders, ſuch as pulvis ad gur telam, betony, 
ſage, roſemary, eyebrighr, wild Valerian root, caſtor, 
Ke. waſhed down with a tea made of the ſame! ingredi- 
ents; as alſo 2 of ſpirits, lavendulæ compoſit, and 


ſal volat. oleof,- 
B35: I | If? 
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If the inflammation returns, the doctor ſays, drawing 
about ſix ounces of blood from the temple, by leaches, 
or eupping on the ſhoulders, is very proper. 
I The liniment is to be applied with a ſmall hair pencil, 
the eye winking, or a little open. - 


dare 


22 Stephen's medicine far the flone, as communicated: 
to the public by her, is a compoſition operoſe and trouble- 
. © ſome, ſeveral parts being of- littis. or no uſe, and others 
plainly calculated to diſguiſe the reſt. The ingredients of 
which it conſiſts, have been examined. by Dr. Hales and | 
Dr. Hartley, who have, with much judgment, rejected 
the ſuperfluous parts, and reduced this pompous medicine 
zo a ſlackened powder of calcin d egg ſhells, and a i N 

of ſoap, in the following manner. 


Let 2 ſcruples, 2 and a half, or a drachm of egg ſhells, 
© (ealcined till they acquire a pungent fiery taſte, and from 
being black become white again, and afterwards expoſed. 
to dry air for a month, till they flacken, os fall into an 
impalpable powder, in a great meaſure) be taken three 
times every day, morning, afternoon, and bed time; in 
3 or 4 ſpoonfuls of water, ſmall beer, wine, or wine and 
water, drinking, after each doſe, the third part of the 
following decoction. 

Take 2 ounces, 2 and a half, or 3 of Alicant ſoap, 
Alice it thin, and diſſalve it all in a quantity of water, 
ſufficient to make a half of the — 1 ſtrain it and 

ſweeten it with honey to the taſte, 


Dx Mead's Receipt far the Cure of a Bite if a mad Dogs 


Let the patient be blooded.at the arm, 9. or 10. ounces. 
Take aſn- coloured ground liver wort, cleaned, dried and 
powdered, half an ounce, and black pepper powdered, . 
2 drams, mix theſe well together, and divide the powder. 
into 4 doſes, which muſt be taken every morning faſting, . 
for four months ſuceeſſively, in half a pint of cow's milk. 


warm, After theſe 4 doſes. are taken, the patient mult . 
go into the cold bath, or a cold ſpring or river, every 
morning — for a month. He muſt be dipped all 
| over: | 


—— * 
* 


common herb, and grows generally in ſandy and barren 


ture, and offered to ſuffer himſelf to be bit by any mad. 


fail, if it be given within 9 days after the biting of che 
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over, but not ſtay in with his head above water, dans : 
half a minute, if it be very cold. After chat, he muſt. 
go in 3 times a week for a fortnight longer 

N. B. The Aſfr coloured ground liver wort is a very 


4 


ſoils all over England. The right time to _— it i3- 
in the months of October and November. > 


Two other . for the Bite of a-mad Dog, or any other 


N 
Y 
4 


Mix one pound of common rt in a a quart of water, 
and then ſqueeze, bathe and waſh the wound with the 
ſame, for an hour, and not drink any of it, then bind a. IJ 
little more ſalt to the part affected for 12 hours. . 

The author of this receipt was himſelf bit ſx times by 
mad dogs, and always cured himſelf. by the above mix- 


dog, in order-to convince any perſon, that what he of 
fered: was fact. 


The other, 1 


Take leaves of rue, picked from the ſtalks and bruiſed. : 
fix ounces; garlick-picked from the ſtalks and bruiſed, 
Veniee treacle and mithridate , and the ſcrapinꝑs of Pew - 
ter, of each four ounces; boil all theſe over a flow fire, 
In two quarts of ſtrong ale, till one pmt be conſumed; 
then keep it in a bottle cloſe ſtopped, and give 9 ſpoon- 
fals of it-to a man or woman, warm, 7 mornings follows 
ing, faſting, and 6 ſpoonfuls to a dog. ; 

This the author believes will not, by God's bleſſing,  * 


dog. Apply ſome of the ingredients from which the li- 
r was ſtrained to the bitten place. 

This laſt receipt was taken from the church of Cathorp 
in Lincolnſhire, where almoſt the whole pariſh was bit 
by a mad dog, and thoſe who uſed it recovered, and. 
thoſe who did not died. 

Now as theſe two remedies, the one topical, the other 


4 have ſuch f teſtimonies of fects 
. E 8 


effects ſeparately, what muſt be their power when uni⸗ 

ted, eſpecially as they have nothing repugnant to each 
other in their nature, but the contrary, It is my firm 
belief, that by applying the one to the wound, as di- E 
rected, as ſoon as the perſon is bitten; and following 
the. direction above given, and at the ſame time taking 
the other internally, the bite of a mad animal may be 
rendered as harmleſs as the prick of a pin. 5 


Evident Signs by which a mad Deg may be known & avoided+ 


A- mad dog is ſeemingly rapacious and thirſty, yet eats 
and drinks nothing; his eyes are fierce and flaming, he 


hangs down his ears, and thruſts out his tongue, froths 6 
much at the month, barks at his ſhadow, and often runs 
along ſad and anxious, without barking at all; frequent. 9 
Iy pants for breath, as if tired with running; carries his 
tail bent inwards, runs without diſtinction againſt all he 0 
meets, with great fury and bites, hurrying on in a haſty f 


apd uncertain courſe; dogs that are well are afraid, and 
fly, both at the ſight and barking of one that is mad. | 
The firſt mad ſywpton-in a dog is unuſual trembling, 


: A Receipt for the Dropſy. 


Take the large leaves that grow-upon the ſtem of the 
artichoak, wipe, (not waſh) them, ſtamp them in a mor- 
tar, and ſtrain out the juice thro?. a linen cloth, forcing: 
it out; then put a pint of the juice in a quart bottle, with 
a pint of Madeira wine, or Mountain if you cannot get 
good Madeira, take 3 ſ(poonfuls every morning faſting, 
and the ſame going to bed; the doſe may be increaſed to 


4 or g if the caſe;requires; and the ſtomach wil! bear it. 
Mi iii dhe bottle well when you take it. 
It is 3VEyHafe medicine, being a fine bitter for the. 


3 ſtomach, and is the moſt approved by experience that is. 

3 15 

Dies Drink for the Oveen Sickneſs. 

Take roots of madder, ſmallage, butcher's. broom, 

and zedoary, of each 4 ounces, leaves of mother- wort, 
[NE * | penvy- 


ag daucus ſeed, an ounce of grains of paradiſe, and half a 

1. pound of filings of ſteel, hang them in a bag in 4 gal- 

9 lons of ale, during this fermentation. me” 

8 Mix ſome of this compoſition with your common drink, 

4 but in a proportion that will not create any nauſea or 
diſguſt againſt a continual uſe of it, 


Powder to deſtroy Worms. 


Take corraline in powder, and-/Ethiop's mineral, of 
| each 15 grains, and mix far a doſe. r, 
| Take a ſcruple of powder tin, and 10 grains of Aithi. 
op's mineral, and mix for a doſe, Ort. : 
Take ſixteen grains of powdered corraline, ten grains 
of Ætntop's mineral, powder of ſavine or ſaffron, of each 
3 grains, mix for one doſe, | IS 
Worms are a common complaint with children; when 
they are predominant, ſome one of the above powders 
mixed with treacle for the conveniency of taking, given 
twice a day for 3 ſucceſſive days, by way of preparation 
for a purgative medicme on the fourth, Will go near to 
diſarm thoſe animalculæ of their eroding powers, and 
continued in like manner for a few days longer, will ene 
tirely clear the inteſtines of them. The doſe & to be 
' increaſed or diminiſhed in proportion to the age. 


A purging Powder for Children. 


Take rheubarb, reſin of jalop and ealomel, of each a. - 


drachm, and three drachms of double refined ſugar; 


mix for a powder. | | : 
This is no leſs an efficacious. than ſafe purge for-Ghils . 
dren; for it will ſubſtantially evacuate whatever ſimy 
humours may be lining the inteſtines, productive of gripes . 
and worms. The doſe is from ten grains to à ſcruple, 
in. proportion to the age. The ingredients fliould all be 
pow dered- ſeparately, and rendered very fine. 
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. pennyroyal and mug wort, of each two handfuls; thyme | 
and dittany of Crete, of each a handful ; three ounces 7 


of 


— 


S 
. 


| — * 
- 
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A purging Mixture. 

Take ten ouncgs of the infuſion of ſenna, two ounces 
of ſenna tincture, and make a mixture. 5 

This medicine is very eaſily prepared, and therefore 
very handy on occaſions wbere the body calls for a reme- 
dy of this nature ; it is cooling as well as laxative, works 
its paſſage through the bowels without any gripings or 
diſorder, and ſtands in need, at the ſame time, of no 
over ſtrict regimen. Three ounces of it drank early in 

morning, is a doſe proportioned to moſt conſtitutions. 
In the piles, and all coſtive diſpoſitions of the inteſ- 
tines, with any ſpice of inflammation, this mild purgative 


is very beneficial; and, notwithſtanding its gentle way of 
operation, wall, with great certainty, perform its office: 


A Gargle for a fore 7 roat. F 


Take a pint of barley water, and 3 ounces of honey, ö 


to which add, occafionally, two ounces of vinegar; mixt 
for a gargle, . . | 


A Gargle in a Fever. .. 


Take half an ounee of linſeed; and boil it till it is al- 


moſt of the conſiſtenee of a ſyrup; then ſtrain the liquor, 
and add two ounces of honey for a gargle. 


When the mouth is ſore, parched and dry with a fe- 


ver, this is very uſeful to cool-and ſupple the parts, and 


. ought to be retained for that end as lang as it conyenient. 
ly can. | SE, . 


. 


Ai Eleftuary for a Cough: 
Take oil of ſweet almonds and ſyrup of violets, of each 
three ounces ;- mix and make an electuary. 


In a dry huſky cough, a ſpoonful of this plain eaſy 
mixture, taken every now and then, will relax, by de- 


grees, the. criſpy tone of the fibres, and conſequently 
Will at length allay the irritation from whence the diſor- 


der entirely ariſes. 
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An Eledtuary for Hoarſeneſt. 
Take an ounce of linſeed oil, freſh drawn, half an 
ounce of ſpermaceti, ſix drachms of white ſugar candy in 
powder, and an ounce and half of balſamic ſyrup ; mix 

for an electuary. | 
A ſpoonful of it is to be taken now and then on the oc- 
caſion ſpecified by its title. 


Dr. Dover's excellent Cure for the Itch. 


Take ſweet ſublimate one drachm, cream of tartar one 
ounce ; let theſe. infuſe two or three days in a pint of 
fpring water, then bathe the parts broken out therewith, 
morning and evening, for 4 or 5 days, and the cure will 
be completed. This is not only very effectual in curing, 
bbs very cheap, ſafe and clean. Bleeding is very neceſſa- 
ry in this diſorder. Oh 

This is che Chymical Lotion, advertiſed at 1s, 6d, the 
bottle, which contains little more than a quarter of a pint, 
here you have a pint for three-pence,which is the charge 
of the two ingredients, - 


Dr. 'Theobald's Ointment for the Itch. 


Take four ounces of crude brimſtone, two drachms of 

fal armoniac finely powdered, and with a ſuffictent quan- 
tity of hog's lard, work it up into an ointment, _ 
In theſe cutaneous eruptions, termed the itch, this 
ointment, well rubbed in on the parts affected, will be 
attended with the deſired ſucceſs, tho? the diſorder be e- 
ver ſo inveterate; and for eaſe, ſafety and expedition, 
gives place to no application whatever that can be made 
uſe of in order to remove that troubleſome complaint. 


Phyſic ought to. accompany the union, and bleeding 


to precede it, 


| | Stomach Vine. | 
Take half an ounce of gentian root; galangal, calomus, 


aromaticus and Spaniſh angelica roots, of each 2 drachms, 


an ounce of centaury tops, the outer peel of three — 
„„ . : 5 vi 
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© =” ville oranges, with their juice, and a drachm of ſaffron ; 


infuſe thele materials in two quarts of ſherry for fourteen 
days; then ſtrain it for uſe. . 
All the ingredients in this compoſition concur to ren- 
der it a grateful bitter. Nor indeed can there be deviſed 
a more agreeable remedy to want of appetite, a cold con - 
ſtitution, or any ſudden indifpofition, either from intem- 
- perance, or any other cauſe, A glaſs full of it is to be ta- 
ken twice a day. _ | 5 ; | 


To make an excellent Wine for the Scurvy. 

Take ſorrel, brooklime, water-creſſes, and garden 
ſcurvy-graſs, of each three handfuls ; roots of elecam- 
pane, blue fleur de lys & horſe-raddiſh, of each an ounce 
. and a half : an ounce of ſcurvy-grafs ſeed, and tub 
quarts of white wine. Let all digeſt two days together, 
then preſs out hard for ſettling and uſeGQ. 

This preparation is in a ſpecial manner devoted to the 


twice a day, and continued ſome time, 


relief of ſcorbutic diſorders. A. glaſs full to be taken 


Elecampane Wine, 

„ Take green elecampane root, white ſugar and currants, 

cut ſmall; of each four ounces, infuſe theſe ingredients 
cold for 14 days, in two quarts of white wine. 


Notwithſtanding the ſimplicity of the preparation, it 


is of {ſingular uſe in complaints of the breaſt, in weak 


lungs and aſthmatic complaints. A glaſs full to be taken 
twice a day. 
| Steel Wine, | 
Take four 6nnces of the filings of ſteel, rue and pen- 
ayToyal of each 2 handfuls; piony and caſamunair roots, 
of each an ounce, and two drachms of ſaffron, infuſe in 


two quarts of white wine 14 days, and then ſtrain it 
1 Ps : 
In all obſtructions of the womb, liver, and ſpleen, this 


by its atcennating, and at the ſame time vigorating/que- 
y, is juſtiy eſteemed a good medicine. It not only pro- 


motes 
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n; I motes the menſtrual diſcharges to a higher degree, but 7 
en cleanſing the organs of generation; and ſtrengthening the 

tone of the blood, will, if uſed for ſome time, even for- 


n- ward conception, Two or three ounces of it are to ve 
ed taken every day for a month or fix weeks. 


n- 
m. A jay bitter Infuſion for a cold weak Stomach, and a 
a. | Decay of Appetite. 


| Take the tops of ſea wormwood and gentian root, of 

each two drachms; the outer peel of Seville oranges 

dried, and the leſſer cardamum ſeeds, of each a dram; 

0 infuſe them in a pint of boiling water, and when cold 

2 ſtrain it out. 

* FE his infuſion however eaſy and unpompous in its pre- 

. paration, is a direct and natural remedy in a cold weak 

ltomach, and a decay of appetite. A glaſs of it is to be 

taken, on thoſe occaſions, every mern and about 5 
o'clock in the afternoon. 


8 A Cure for the Piles. . 


| Take of the lenitive electuary two ounces, of flour of 
brimſtone half an ounce ; mix them. The doſe is half 
an ounce. | 


| A certain Cure for the me ſevere Flux. 


Take a quantity of water creſſes, and boil them in clean _} 
0 water 15 minutes; ſtrain them off and take half a Pint we 
the decoction now and theh, milk warm. 


How to make the Elixir of Life. 


Take gum guaiacum eight ounces ; balſam of Peru half 
an ounce, rectified ſpirits of wine one quar!, digeſt them 
in a ſand heat four days, then ſtrain off the tincture, and 

add to it two drachms of diſtill'd oil of laſſafras; though 
this laſt article is often omitted | | 
his is the elixir that bears the name of Elixir of 
Life, Friar's Balſam, Turlington's Balſam of Life, &c. 

It is almoſt a miracle of medicine in any freſh cut or 
wound, either in man, or * and has really moſt a 
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the good qualities the Quack venders ſo much boaſt of, 


and for which they make the unwary pay ſo extrava- 


gantly dear that (from priſons) theſe intruders in medi. 
eines have ftepped into their coaches, There is very 
little trouble in the preparation of this valuable medi. 


cine; and more may be made for one * that can 


be bought for ten. 
Some of this Elixir dropt upon black filk, makes the 
Court, or Ladies Sticking Plaiſter. 


An Aſthmatic Elixir. | 
Tanke flowers of benjamin and opium ſtrained, of each 


' a drachn; two ſcruples of camphire, half a drachm of 


elſential oil of anniſeeds, and a quart of rectified fpirits 


of wine, After digeſtion, ſtrain off the ſpirit. 


Of all our medicinal compoſitions, the ſhops, perhaps, 
cannot ſupply one more efficacious in frequent coughing; 
in the chin- cough of children it is peculiarly excellent, to 


hom it may be given from 5 to 10 or 12 drops, accord- 


ing to the age; and from 20 to 100 drops to adults, in 


lep water or canary, at night going to bed. 


£ never- failing Cure for the Hic- cough. 


A ſingle drop of chymical oil of cinnamon, dropt on a 
lump of treble refined _ let it diſſolve in the mouth 
:eifarely. | 


An approved aid infalli able Method of taking away any 
Scale or Film from the Eye. 


Borax muſt be finely powdered in a marble mortar, 
and a ſmall quantity thereof blown into the eye every 
morning and evening; it will eat away the 8 or film, 
and not in any wiſe injure the eye. 


JD. Roville's incomparable Lip-ſulve. 


Orange butter one drachm, conſerve of jeſſamin, ſper- 
maceti, and tincture of coral, each half a drachm; honey 


water 20 drops: grind theſe well together in a 'warble 


mortar, and uſe it morning.and . 


The 


among them. 


as univerſal a ſpecific as moſt of their other articles, i. v. 
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he Lady Yorke's choice Receipt to! preſerve from: the 
Small Pox, Plague, G . | 


| Take garlick three heads, eſſence of wormwood one 
drain, let them infuſe 9 hours in 4 ounces of white wine, 
and drink the liquor before you go near the infected; 
after which, the lady affirms, you may go with ſafety | 


The famous Snuff for the Head and Eyes, by the Venders | 
called Royal. 


Take any quantity of aſſarabecca, otherwiſe called aſ- 
ſarum leaves, dry them by a gentle fire, and afterwards 
grind them to a fine powder. | 

In moſt diſorders of the head. this ſnuff does wonders, 
and would undoubtedly have gained. an eſtabliſhed. . epu- 
tation long ago, had not thoſe gentlemen, &c. who aſ- 
ſume to themſelves the title of inventors; made this ſnuff 


to every diſorder, as well a broken thin as a ſore 
—— to give ĩt its due character, nothing exceeds. it © 
for diſorders. in the head, ſuch. as. head ach, ear-ach, 
tooth- ach, ſore eyes, deafneſs, &. It is a fat ſhining . 
leaf, only one on a ſtalk; ſhaped much like ground i WY, 
and is found near woods i in damp. ſhady places. 

Take a pinch twice a week, at night, going to bed; 
it does not operate immediately, like the common ſnuifs, 
but the morning after taking it, a foul matter is diſckarg- 
ed at the noſe, more or lets, according to the degree of 
the illneſs. Many people get a livelihood by the ſale of 
this ſimff, they ſelling only fit pinches ok a x ſhillings aud 
have a patent far their fanftion. | 


An admirable Powder for the Teeth, by Dr. Bracken, of 
Preſlon in Lancaſbive. 


Get tartar of vitriol, to drams; beſt dragow's bicod 
and myrrh, of each half +dram; gum lac one dram, am- 
bergreafe four grains, and thoſe thar like it may add two 
grains of maſk; mix them well and make a powder, 0 
aha kept in a a phial ſtopped _ 3 | 

| 12 
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Ths method of uſing it is thus, put alittle of the pow- 


der upon a ſaucer, or piece of white paper; then take a 
clean linen cloth upon the end of your finger, juſt moiſten 
it in water, and dip it in the powder, and rub your teeth 
well once a day, waſhing your teeth after with warm 
wine or water; if you want to preſerve their beauty on- 
' ty, twice a week will be ſufficient for its uſe. _ 


ne 


How to mane Oil of Oats, its Uſe and Properties. 


Take half a peck of the fineſt unheated oats, clear from 
the hull; a pottle or 3 quarts of new milk; ſet it on the 
fre, and when ready to boil, put in half a pound of al- 


lum powdered, ſtir it well, let it ſtand an hour or two 


together in a curd, preſs down the cd with your hands, 


into the bottom of your veſſel, taking care to wring the 


curd clear of the whey, then take that whey and put 
therein your oats, and boil them until they break, or be- 
come as ſoft as pap; then pour it into a cullender fo ſoft. 
ly, that the whey may run from the ſame without preſ- 


ſure; when almoſt left dripping, put the oats into a fry. 
Ing pan, over a gentle fire, till you ſee the ſnioak of the 


/ oats aſcend; and when it begins to ſimmer and run round 
the edges of the pan, put it into a bag of ſoft old linen, 
and lay it into a preſs, and preſs it with all your ſtrength; 
the liquor that runneth from the ſame is the oil thereof, 
which receive into a glaſs veſſe], and ſtop it cloſe, 

In this manner, and with this whey, you may extract 


oil out of any hard ſubſtance, as trees, ſeeds, leaves, 


flowers, grains, or what elſe hath any moiſture, 

This oil is excellent for ſmoothing the ſkin, and taking 
away itch, ſcab or puſtulus in man or child ; it purgeth 
gently, and expelleth infectious humours; it is ſovereign 
in the ſtone, or difficulty of urine, drank with wine and 
a corroded nutmeg; it nouriſhes much, is ſovereign in 
Inward diſeaſes, ſurfeit, or too violent labour of cattle; 
- given with beer, ale, or wine; above all, it cureth the 

- mourning or the chine, conſunption of the liver, rotten- 
neſs of the luugs; and taken inwardly, cureth the out- 
5 5 ward 
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ward diſeaſes from inward corruption, as the farcy, 


mange, ſcab, leproſy, e bad habit of body 
&c. &c. 


20 deſtroy Warts or Cond. 
Rub them with the juice of houſeleek and ehemals 


twice a day for a week, and you may depend on getting 
rid of them. If the corns are firſt cut as cloſe as a perſon. 


can bear, they will be the ſooner deſtroyed. Multitudes 


have been taken away by only binding a ſingle leaf of 
houſeleek over each corn, and this in four or five days, 
and withouz the leaſt. pain. 


To ads Dr. Lower“) [6 N Water. 


Take water- creſſes, brook-lime, ground-ivy, and the 
herb called ſow- thiſtle, of each 3 handfuls; dried mint 
2 handfuls, the rind of 2 ee, 6 untmegs, whites of 
eggs beaten one pint. The herbs and lemon rind are to 
be cut ſmall, the nutmegs are to be bruiſed, and ſu giſtil 
oft with a gallon and halt of milk, and one quart of cana- 
ry to one gallon. | | 


To make 4 Scar Cloth 2 475 manner * Sores, eſpecially for 
a fare Breaſt, or any Inflammation; It will ſerve 
many Times wiped and returned. 


Take of ſallad oil 8 ounces, and as much bees Was: 
the neweſt that can be gotten, 2 ounces of litharge, . 


_ ounce of myrrh, -4 ounees of cerus, one feruple of cam» 
Phire; beat all theſe into fair powder, and melt them to- 
gether in a little kettle, and when it is all melted, put in 


as many cloths as it will well wet, and lay them upon a. 
board, the board being wet with water to keep them 
from licking, fleek them with a fleek-Rone, and hang 
them to dry, then lay them up for uſe. This. ſear· cloth 
will retain its virtue for mauy years. 2D, Es 


An excellent Salve to draw and heal old Sores and Wounds. 
Take half a pound of ſtone pitch, 2 ſpoonfuls of good 


HO a quarter of a pint of ſallad ol, two ſpooufuls of 


1 ordinary 


* 
* 
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ordinary turpentine, one ounce of good wax, half an 

dounce of white frankincenſe, and two ſpoonfuls of the 
juice of felendine. Boil all theſe one quarter of an 
hour, after ſcrape it, cover it till it be cold, and keep it 
for uſe If the ſore be deep, tent it well inward, and 
lay a plaſter of this over all. This kept cloſe covered 
will keep a year. 


— 


For fore Eyes, or one that has a Pin and Web in his Eye. 


TLaake ſage and ſtamp it, and ſtrain it, with a little 


woman's milk, then put into it a little pure Engliſh ho- 
ney, and put it into a phial and ſhake the fame, holding 
the mouth of the glaſs very cloſe; three or four times a 
day lay down, and with a feather drop a little in the 
fore eye. This will fmart pretty much, but will rake 
away the greateſt pin and web that can be. Do not boi} 
"theſe things, nor heat the honey although it be hard, 
it will diſſolve in time with fkaking, | 


For the dry lich. 


Take the beſt ſoap and æqua vita, and beaten pep- : 


per, and boi! them in a new pipkin, and then anoint the 
Ary itch. 


To cure the Ague. 


* 


| Pound olibanum, plantane, ribwort, rue and ſmallage, 
with a little bay falt; put all together into a bag, lay ic 


to the wriſt of the patient a little before the coming on 


; of the cold fit. 


Another fur the ſume. 


Give the patient as much Virginia ſnake root, dryed 
and powdered, as will lie upon a thilling, in a glaſs of 
ſherry or ſack, juſt before the coming on of the cold fit; 
repeat this two or three times till the ague is gone. 


— 1 
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- Miſcellaneous Articles. 

The following choice and valuable Secret fob ſockog a r Cock ; 
le 4 Days before fighting, was communicated to James Me 
_ Donnald, M. D &by a noble Lords by which remarka- - 
8 ble and valuable Method of feeding, it appears that 93 
a Battles have been won out of a 100. | 
e | 
e ” 7 | | 
1 Don't doubt, ſays our noble author, but yon have ta- 

F ken care (as a battle is at hand) to purge your cock 


of his groſs feeding. I ſuppoſe the time no longer than 
four days before you intend him to try his Cb in the 
pit; — therefore, 
The firſt day at ſan-riſing, give three ounces of bread, 
cut in ſmall ſquares, made in the following manner, viz, + 
millet- ſeed and rice, of each half a pound, grind theſe to 
a fine powder, then add thereto four ounces of French 
barley, and the like quantity of vetches; theſe are like- 
wiſe to be ground to a fine powder; mix them together 
and ſift them through a fine ſieve. This flour you are to 
wet with ſound ſtrong drink, after having tinctured it of 
a high colour with cochineal: Add to the whole the 
white of 3 eggs, and white and yolk of a fourth; make 
up the dough in one loaf, and bake, it 4 hours in a very | 
flow oven: Two days after baking i it will be fit for ue. 
Firſt day at noon give bruiſed millet-ſced and rice, in 
equal quantities, about a common ſpoonful. I 
Firſt day at night, about ſun- ſet, give the ſame * 
tity of bread as in the morning. 
Second day in the morning, give half the quantity of 
bread, and one ounce of the millet ſeed and rice, bruiſed 
as before. „ 


Sec 
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Second day at noon, give two ounces of the bread | 


alone, cut in ſquare pieces, 

- Second day at night give the fame. 

Third day in the morning, give two ounces of the 
bread, and one ounce of the bruiſed rice and millet, 


| Third day at noon, if the ccck takes to the rice and 
millet, let him have a heaped ſpoonful ; if not, give him 


one ounee of the bread, and a little bruiſed ſeed, 
Third day at night give him about an ounce of ſheep's 


heart, cut very fmall, well boiled, and mixed with 


about an ounce of the bread. 


Pourth day in the morning, give an ounce of the bread 
alone. 


half an ounce of the bruiſed ſeeds. 


Fourth day at night, give an ounce of the bread, and 


a very litele of the heart. 
Fifth day in the morning, which Ffappofe the day for 


NY rng, about five o*dock, give half an ounce of the 
_  Frenqh barley grofly breiſed. 


About ten in. Cs morning, provided the cock does nor 
fight till the afrernoon (if he fights in the morning this 
to be omieted) give half an ounce of the bread cut ſmall. 

A few — before you bring him to the pit, give 


him twenty or thirty millet - feeds, ſteeped in ſherry, and 
roy and moiffen his mouth with a rag wet with ſherry, 


and a few drops of vinegar, immediately before he faces 
his antagonitt. 


Fhe cock is to have no water the 4 days before fight · 
ing, but what is fcented with muſle, and plenty of * 


leaves ſteeped in it. 


If you bathe his head now and then with old verjuice, 


milk warm, it wilt do un 1 5 


n bes been obſerves,” that the water which comes 


from chalk or lime ſtone, is far the beſt for game m_— 


during the firit month of * 


Fourth day at noon, give one ounce of the bread, and 
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The Method of bringing Singing Birds to preat Perfection, | 
by the famous Lewis de Berg. 1 


There is neither lark, linnet, bull-finch, or gold-finch, 
ſays this famous foreign bird-fancier, but what is to be 
brought to as great perfection in ſong as the Canary. bird; 
though the Engliſh will not take the pains a German 
does, they love to ſleep while the German is tuning his“ 
pipe, and inſtructing the feather*d ſongſter. There is 
more to be done with the lark from 2 or 3 o' clock, than 
can be done in many months in the day-time, or when 
the leaſt noiſe or ſound is not to be heard but from the 


inſtructor. Every thing ſhould be quiet but the maſter; 


as it is with the human kind, ſo it is with the feather*d ; 
a good maſter often makes a good ſcholar; and a good tu- 
tor ſeldom fails of making a good bird. I ſay, begin with 


your bird when all is quiet, they will then take muen 


more notice of what you endeavour to teach them. The 
age for beginning to inſtruct thould-not exceed 3 months. 
I ſometimes begin ſooner, and ſeldom ſtay Jeſs than an 
hour with each bird: I ſometimes uſe my pipe, ſome- 


times whiſtle, ſometimes ſtng; but whichſoever I uſe moſt, 
I ſeldom fail of bringing up birds to a great degree, inſo- 


much that I have often ſold a lark for 2 guineas, a linnet 
for one guinea, a bull-finch, when it could pipe finely,” 
from 5 to 10 guineas; and a gold-finch from one to twd. 
guineas. In ſhort, the whole of bringing up a bird to 
ling well, depends entirely on viſiting him early, and 


furniſhing him, the laſt-thing before you leave him, with 


what he is to eat for the day. Water he ſhould never 
want in his fountain, nor ſmall gravel at the bottom of 
his cage: but ſhort allowance in eating is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to make him a good ſongſter, when I come to ſee 


him in the morning he is glad to ſee me, ſuppoſing him 


hungry, ſays the German, he will ſoon begin to talk to 
me, and bid me welcome. At my firſt approaching my 


bird, I very often give him 3 or 4 grains of rice which 
have been ſteeped in canary, I ſometimes add a Lg 4 8 
; | : ron 
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| fron or cochineal to the liquid, according as I find my 


bird in health; and I ſeldom fail of being rewarded with 
a ſong for my pains. I the general way of feeding the 

lark, I gave a ſmall quantity of bruiſed rice, with 

egg and bread, and now and then a few hemp · ſeeds. 

The ſmaller birds I feed! with rape-ſeed, and very little 

canany, it being apt to make them grow fat and dull: I 

L ” theſe like wiſe, at times, a little bruiſed rice, it do. 
ing abundance- of ſervice, and muſt aſſuredly prevents 


their falling into a ſcowering, which is the death of many 


à ſine bird: thoſe birds that are accuſtomed; to this 
of feeding, ſeldom are troubled with what is called the 
pip, ſhed their feathers with far more eaſe than other 
birds, are in general much prone to ſinging, and kave a 
more agreeable note than birds that have not been tuain - 

ech up after this manner. 

Ide reader is to obſerve, that when L order grains of 
bruiſed: rice to be given, I always expect that the rice 
has been firſt ſoaked in canary, and afterwards dried 
carefully for uſe; though giving a bird now and then a 


few grains, while they are moiſt with this excellent li- 
"Dy but it is not to be conſtantly 


quor, does mighty well; 
practiſed: the rice is only to be groſly bruiſed ſo as to 
make it tender, and conſequently eaſier to be eaten by 
the birds. 1 have obſerved many people in England 


| give birds-loaf fogar, but it is a great fanlt; Tadviſe in 


its place, either a ſmall lump of falt, or now and then a 
drop or two of ſpirits of nitre in water. 
If you proceed, ſays the author, according to theſe 


directions, you will find your "_ will equal thoſe of 
any other nation, 


The manner of making the valuable Fire- Ball, wT its . 
| U/e in Families, 


| " Fry a ton of loft mellow clay that will work well, 
and is free from ſtones; to this clay is to be ſifted 3 or 4 
buſhels of ſmall ſea-coal, and this is to be well mixed with 


WP clay, | in the manner the labourer werks his morter. 
avi 


as will — loi "our fire gra; I have commonly feen 


La f 


ng thus done, it may be made into ſuch fized lumps 
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them, in countries where they are acquainted with their 
uſe, about 3 or 4 inches ſquare; though they may be 
made either large or ſmall, according to the quantity of 
fire you ſtand in need of. When made up into lumps, 
it would be neceſſary to lay them in a ſhed, barn, or out- 
houſe, to dry for uſe, as they burn much better than 
when newly made and wet; but in caſe you are obliged 
to uſe them immediately, it is very proper to lay a few 
of theſe balls either behind or near the fire, where they 
get dry very ſoon, When your fire burns clear, place 
3 or 4 or more cf theſe balls in the front of your fire, as 


you do large coals, and you will ſoon find the benefit you 


receive from them, as they not only burn exceeding 
clear without the leaſt ſmoke, but give a far greater heat 


than the beſt coals you can purchaſe. The charge of the 


load of clay will not exceed three ſhillings, the labeurer, 
for making up, about one ſhilling and ſaxxpence, the coals 
worked in the clay (ſuppoſe them at twelve-pence a bu- 


ſhe]} five ſhillings, Thus it appears, that the Whole 
charge of making up the ton of clay, with the coals, does 


not exceed ten ſhillings, though the balls are preferable 
to, and will do more ſervice than a chaldron of the beſt - 
ſea-caals, | | F749 | | 
Thofe who.are inclined to make uſe of. this cheap way 
of keeping a good and wholeſome fire, are to take no- 
tice, that the balls are not to be laid on till the fire burns 
clear, and then they are ſure to give ſatisfaction 
; They are choice ſuel to burn in chimiies inclinable to 
1moak. ESE N rl 
To the above clay and coals yon may add a quantity - 


of cow dung, which will greatly aſſiſt theſe inimitable 


fr e-balls. : | 
How to make Soap Balls, and its great ſe in Families. 


This ſoap is eaſily made, and goes much further than 
the other ſoaps. You are to make a lee from aſhes and 
tallow; then put the lees into a copper, and boil them 
till the watry part is-quite gone, and there remains no- 
thing ia the copper but a ſort of nitrous matter (che very 
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ſtrength or eſſence of the lees) to this the tallow is put, 
and the copper kept boiling and ſtirring for about half an S0. 
hour, in which time the ſoap is made: Is is then to be 0 
taken out of the copper and put into tubs, or baſkets with 


ſheets in them, and immediately, whilſt warm, made in- af 

to balls. You are to take notice, that it requires near 24 _ 
hours to boil away the watry part of the lees. wo 
Chineſe Method of mending China. the 

Boll a piece of white flint glaſs in river water five or Ge 

. 6 minutes, beat it to a fine powder, and grind it well rei 


with the white of an egg, and it joins china without ri. 
veting, ſo that no art can brake it in the ſame place. 
You are to obſerve, that the compoſition. is to be ground © 4; 
extremely fine on a painter's ſtone. This by the Royal 

Academy of ſciences, being their laſt prize ſecret. 


x An admirable way of cleaning Silver Plate. ; 

- *Putyour plate into ſome ſtrong lees made of pearl aſh- 4 

es, wherein half an ounce of cream of tartar, and the 
q quantity of allum has been diſſolved, Set it over the pl 
3 fire, let it boil 5 or 6 minutes; then take out your plate, I f. 
let it dry either in the ſun or by a fire, and afterwards 

rub it with a ſoft leather and aſhes, or burnt wheat 
ſtraw; by this means the plate looks like new, and re- 
mains ſo a long tine But where time won't permit to 
$ do as above directed, you may clean with the aſhes only, 


To clean Ribbons, c. 

-Ribbons are to be firſt clean waſhed," then boiled in 
ſoft water and bran for a quarter of an hour, afterwards 
waſh them in ſoap ſuds, wherein a few drops of ſpirits 
of wine have been put; when clean, rince them and dry 
them in the ſhade; iron them with a moderate hot | 
Heater, and they will look very beautiful. Scarlet 


cloaks are done the ſame ways. only hot-preſſing does 
better than ironing, 


An excellent Method of cleaning any kind of Glaſs. 

| Firſt rub the glaſs with ſnuffs of candles, clean it from 
1 this, and rub it over with good ſoft lead, Laſtly you are 

1 to rub it with buff leather, and your work will look very 
[- beautiful. This communicated by St. Jean, * 
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Spots very effeftually taken out of Silk, Linen or Moclen. 


Spirits of turpentine 12 drops, and the ſame quantity 
of ſpirits of wine; grind theſe with an ounce of, pipe- 
maker's clay, and rub the ſpots therewith : you are to 
wet the compoſition when you do either ſilk, linen or 
woolen with it ; let it remain till dry, then rub it off, & 
the ſpot or ſpots will diſappear. The. ingenious Dr. 
Godfrey ſays, that true ſpirits of ſalt is the only thing to 
remove iron moulds from linen; and ſal armonioc with. 
lime, takes out the {tains of wine. "0 „ 


An excellent Water for taking out Spots in C lth, Stuffs, &c. 


Spring water a quart, put into it a little pot aſhes, a- 
bout the quan.ity of a walnut, and a lemon cut in ſmall 
pieces; let it ſtand 24 hours in the ſun, then {train it 
through a cloth, and bottle the clear liquor for uſe. It 
takes out all ſorts of ſpors in any kind of thiag; waſh the 
place where the ſpots were, after being taken out, with 
fair water. This liquid is preferable to the before: men- 
tioned balls for taking cut ſpots, c. | 


Againſt Ruj?, Spiis, ©. in Iron. 


Crucible powder, ſiſted emery, and ſilver ore, all in 
fine powder; add thereto the beaten ſcales of iron, and 
rub the ruſty parts with leather dipped therein 


| For preſerving from Ruſt. 


Take an ee}, fry it, preſs out the ol, and rub your 
furniture in metal therewith, | 


— 


To keep Arms and other poliſhed metal from Ruft. 

One ounce of camphire, and two pounds of hog's lard, 
diſtolve them together and take off the ſcum, mix as much 
black lead as will bring them to an iron colour. Rub 
your arms, &c. over with this, and Jer it he on 24 hours; 
then clean them with a linea cloth, and they will keep 
clean many months, ; e 
=» $24 G 3 Againſt 
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Againſt Mot he, Worms, &c. 
Dry the herb botris, ſtrew it among your cloaths, and 
neither moth nor worm will come near them. 


To prevent the ſmoking of Lamp 0 


Steep your match or cotton in vinegar, and dry it well 


before you uſe it. Many families haye ſpoke much in 
| praile of this, 
To clean old Silver Lace. 


Take powder of alabaſter, put it into a dry pipkin, let 
| it ſtanda quarter of an hour, then take it off the fire, & 


when cold, lay your lace upon a cloth, and with a comb 
bruſh, take up ſome of that powder, and rub your lace 
therewith on both ſidee, Ox gall, or the gall of a jack, 
mixed with water, is very ſerviceable in cleaning either 
gold or ſilver lace, 


The valuab e * F the juice of Sloes, from an Indian 
* Manuſcript, 5 


"Whatever linen or woolen is marked with this 3 juice, 
ſuch letter or marks are not to be diſcharged by any 
means Whatever. Tie 3 ounces of the powder of burnt 
horſe-beans in a piece of linen, and boil it half an hour 
in a pint of the ſaid juice, and it makes a writing ink in 

all reſpects far ſuperior to any other, not being to be dif. 
charged by art or defaced by time. In a phyſical way, it 
immediately ſtops bleeding in either man or beaſt, by bath- 


ung the wound therewith, and the knowledge of this ar- 


ricle as been of the utmoſt ſervice to great numbers of 


families, In regard to needle-work, it is evident more 
may be done in one hour, by the afſiſtance of this juice 


than could be accompliſhed by a needle in many days; 
you are to take care the linen is dry, and uſe this juice 
with a pen, in the ſame manner as you do ink. When 


waſhed, the inarks of the linen are of a fine purple c- 


lour, and has this very great advantage above marking 
with a needle, that there is no other way of removing 
Whatever marks are put on, but by cutting out the 


piec Cs 
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To make an excellent Blacking ball for Shhes.. 


Mutton fvet 4 ounces, bees-wax 1 ounce, ſugar- can- 
dy and gum-arabic one dram each, in fine powder, melt 
theſ2 well together over a gentle fire, and add thereto 
about a tea-ſpoonful of turpentine , and ivory or lamp- 
black ſufficient to give it a good black. While hot enough 
to run, you may make it into a ball, by pouring the liquor 
into a tin mould; or let it ſtand till almoſt cold, and you 
may mould it into what form you pleaſe by che hand. 
Many people make uſe of hard ſoap as a chief ingredi- 
ent in making the blacking balls, without conſidering that 
the ſalts which all ſoaps abound with, are very deltruc. 
tive to leather 1 in general. 


An excellent Royal liquid Blacking. 


Mix a ſufficient quantity of good lamp-black with an 
egg to give a good black; then take a piece of ſponge, 
dip it therein and rub over your ſhoes, &c. very thin, 
when dry, rub them with a hard br th, and they will 


look very beautiful. You are to take care the ſhoes ate 
firſt well cleaned with a hard bruſh, e ey will EY 


not look near ſo well. I 
ED 5 75 


4 never. fili ing ſecret for Ihe Teath-ach. "ALTA 
The author of this ſecret obſerves, that out r 200 


perſons that have tried this remedy in one, month, not 
more than ſeven or eight have failed of a cure. You are 
to put a piece of ſalt- petre to the aching tooth, teeth, ot 
gums, about the ſize of a horſe-bean, and in a few mi- 
nates you will certainly find relief, To complete the 
cure, and prevent a return, take the ſnuff mentioned in 
page 63 of tbis book, 1 to the directions there 
given, The cure for the tooth-ach, advertifed at 15. 
the bottle, is made thus: Spirits of nitre, half an ounce, 
allum one dram, ſpring water 3 ounces ; mix all well to- 
gether, and tincture with cochineal, that it may be more 


5 pleaſing to the eye. Many that have tried this laſt me- 


dicine in vain, have been ſurpriſingly relieved by the 
ſalt· petre, qhopgh it had no patent to ſet it * 


G 2 The 
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| 2 he noted Robert's ſure method of deſtroying Rats or Mice 


. by which be acquired a good fortune. 
Mix flour of malt with ſome butter, and add thereto 


a drop of oil of anniſeed, make it up into balls and bait 


your trap therewith. If you have thouſands by this 
means you may take them all. The round trap with ſe. 
veral holes is beſt, and it ſhould be fer in ſuch places the 
vermin moſt frequent : But if you ſhould take them with. 
out a trap, make up ſmall balls of the above- mentioned 
compoſition, and add to every 4 ounces a quarter of an 


- ounce of corroſive ſublimate. 


To kill Rats o Oo Mice, © = 


— 


Take oatmeal and powdered plafs only, or mix them 
with freſh butter, and lay where they come ; or fileings 
of iron mixed with oatmeal, or with . or oatmeal 
flour, and lay where they come. 


29 deſtroy and prevent Bugs and hs er vermin, by Mr, 


Salberg, Member of the Academy of Sweden. 
Mix, with the ſolution of vitriol, the pulp of colo- 


quindina, and apply the mixture to all the crevices which 


ferve as a nurſery to vermin : the ſolution alone has pro- 


ved eſfectual; but if applied to ſtone or brick walls it 
may be mixed with lime, which will give it a lively yel- 


low, and inſure its ſueteſs. The bozling any kind of 
wooden work in the ſolution of vitriol eftectuallyprevents 


- It from taking the worm, and preyents it from rottennefs 


and decay. | 
Another way to deſiroy Bugs ; Fleas, Cc. 
Take wormwood and muſtard-ſeed, bruiſe and boi! 


them in water a quarter of an hour, then add falt to oy : 


water, and waſh your floor and bedſtead therewith ; 


will deſtroy them and all other vermin. 


How to kill Flies. 


Take white helehore, and ſteep it in milk or ſweet 
wine, ſpeinkle the room where they gome, and they will 


die. h 5 3 


lice, 


reto 
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To prevent Flies from troubling Cattle. 


Boil bay berries in oil, and anoint them with it, and 
they never will {it on cattle : Or, wet the hair of horſes 
with the juice of the leaves of gourd, at Midſummer, and 
they will not moleſt them. 


Neceſſary Things to be provided when a Family i is going 
in the Country for Summer. | 


Nutmegs, cinnamon, eloves, mace; pepper, ginger, 
Jamaica and black pepper, currants, raiſins, Liſbon ſu- 
gar, loaf and double refined ſugar, prunes, oranges, 
lemons, anchovies, olives, capers, mangoes, oil for ſal- 
lads, vinegar, verjuice, tea, coffee, chocolate, almonds, 
cheſnuts, French pears, fago, truffles, morels, macaroni, 
vermicelli, rice; millet, comfits and piſtachoe nuts. 


To make Ale, Beer, or any other Malt liquor, fine. 


Put half an ounce of unflacked lime into a pint of wo- 
ter,and having mixed them well together, let them ſtand 

hours, and. by that time the lime will be ſettled te the 
bottom, pour off the clear water from the lime, and put 
it into your ale or beer, firſt mixed with half an ounce of « ” 
iſinglaſs, cut ſmall and boiled, and in 5 hours time, or 
=_ the beer in the bary el will be ſettled and clear, 


« 


On reſtoring to life perſons drowned ; or in any other 
manner ſufyxcated, From n Feijoo, a learned Spaniſh 


Author. 


Method has been lately found out to recover ſuch 
perſons as have been drowned, or in any other 


manner ſuffocated, provided they are not totally dead, 


which may not be for many hours after the accident hap- 


pens. In the firſt place they ſuſpend them with their 


head downwards near a fire, till ſuch time as the body be- 
gins to warm, & throw out water by the aſpera arteria: 
Then they foment the whole breaſt and ſeat of the heart 
with * wine, elixir vitæ, or bread dipped in ſtrong 
G 3 | wines 
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wines: By ſuch methods, if they are not quite dead, 


motion is again reſtored to the heart, which receives by : 


degrees, the blood, which it afterwards repels to the ar. 
teries, till at length life entirely returns, As to thoſe 
who have been hanged, and have ſtill ſome ſigns of life, 
they are eaſily recovered blowing air into them through 
the aſpera arteria, for the lungs being by this means in. 
flated, the blocd has free communication from the right 


the blood, recovers that motion the nooſe of the ro 
had ſtopped. To promote this motion in the blood, and 
- , diffolve-that part of it which may have begun to coagulate 
in the right ventricle and pulmonary veſſels, great aſliſt- 
| ance may be received by making uſe, as circumſtances 
permit, of elixir magnanimitatis, elixir proprietaris, elix- 
2 vitæ, ſpirits of fal armoniac, thoſe called thearical, ju. 
lip vital, with ſaftron, olcum, cinnamon, and ſuch like 
| compoſitions. But as to thoſe inſtances where people have 
lived upward of 2 hours, after they have ſuffered ſuffoca- 
tion, as Cardan affirins of a perſon whole aſperia arteria 


| ſerved the proper motion of the heart and blood. 
In a letter wrote to Feijoo, he is acquainted that the 


drowned an hour and a half, by following the directions as 
above. He himſelf related the recovery of a girl in the 
eity of Eſtolla, after ſhe had been drowned an hour, 
through the aſſiſtance of a gentleman who eſteemed his 
works, and had the aboveſaid directions in his mind; 

but he added this circumſtance thereto, which was, that 
beſides the application to the fire andinverſe ſuſpenſion of 
| the body, he introduced air therein, through the aſpera 


but would only have it put in practice when the other 
methods do not meet with timely ſucceſs, taking then 

great care that the introduced air paſſeth through the aſ- 
pera arteria, in mer to the lungs, and that it does not 


to the left ventricle of the heart, which laſt, as well as 


was oflified ; ſuch have not gone under a total ſtoppage 
in the veſſel⸗ that admit air, have conſequently ſtill pre- 


life of a blind fſherman was ſaved, after he had been 


.arteria, This addition Fe joo does not entirely condemn, | 
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79 
enter the æſophagus, a miſtake being eaſy, the orifices | 


of the two cannals being very near. 


The following recovery of a man ſuffocated by the ex- 
halations of lighted-coals in a mine, is a {ſtrong argument 
in favour of what has been ſaid above. His eyes were _ 
fixed, his mouth open, and his body cold and every wax 
motionleſs, and was concluded to be dead. A ſurgeon 
imagining that by this extraordinary method he could res 
ſtore him to life, applied his mouth to that of the ſuppoſed 


dead body, and ſtopping the noſtrils of it, blew with ſuch 


ſtrength that he filled the breaſt, and continuing this me- 


thod, perceived fix or ſeven ſtrong beativgs of the heart; 


the cheſt recovered its elaſticity, and the pulſe became 
ſenſible. A vein being then opened, the blood, at firſt 
run drop by drop, but in a quarter of an hour very 


freely. The patient's body was then well rubbed, ne 


recover'd his ſenſes in an hour afterwards, and went 
home in perfect health. e | 
The poſſibility, and even eaſineſs of recovering per- 
ſons in the above circumſtances, is farther confirmed by 
this inſtance, extracted from the memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris. 55 pe 
A young fellow about twenty-one years of age, a wa- 
terman at Paſly in France, fell into the river about ten 
o' clock in the morning of the 24th of July, 1767, as he 
was then near the ſhore, he received a blow on his head 


in the fall, which ſtunned him, and the tide immediately _ 


carried him into the middle of the ſtream, where he was 
ſtopped by a great ſtone in about ſeven or eight feet wa» 
ter. 1 he people who ſaw the accident immediately called 


for help, but it was half an hour before he was taken out, 
being brought to ſhore with a boat hook, without any 
ſigns of life; he was carried into a neighbouring houſe, 


and ſuppoſed to be dead; but a phyſician happening to 
come by at this time, blew up a great quantity of tobac- 
co ſmoke by the anus, with a ſtraw, and blew alſo the 


ſame ſmoke plentifully into his mouth and noſtrils; the 
man very foon gave ſigns of life, very flight indeed, but 


ſofficient | 


- 
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ſufficient to encourage the good Samaritan to proceed; he 
cauſed a vein to be opened both ia his arm and foot, and 


in order to preſerve the vital heat, wrapt him up in the 


-{kin of a ſheep, which was flead on the ſpot for that pur- 


poſe; in a ſhort time he recovered ſo far as to be able to 
ſpeak; and the Marquis de Courtivron, who reported 
this fact, ſaw him ſix days afterwards in perfect health, 
though a little weak with the loſs of blood. 5 
Inſtances of drowned perſons recovered are by no 
means ſo rare as are in general imagined, and they would 


be much more common if proper methods were uſed for 
that purpofe. The French Academy, by whom this fact 


is related, obſerve that many perſons have recovered, 
who have lain many hours in the water; and that, as per- 
ſons immerged in water, die only becauſe the circulation 
is ſtopt, the blood being prevented from returning from 


the right to the left ventricle of the heart, by the water's 


having ſtopped the reſpiration, nothing more is neceſſa- 


ry to recover ſuch perſons, than to put the heart again 


into motion, and gradually and equally to warm the bo- 


dy in every part. To put the heart in motion, it is ad- 
viſeable to force irritating and ſpirituous remedies up the 
noſtrils, and to blow, with ſome degree of force, the 


ſmoke of tobacco into the lungs by the mouth, and into 
the abdomen by the anus; the body may be equally and 


gradually warmed by rubbing it with warm flannels, and 


placing it in a warm bed, and changing the coverings as 
often as they grow cold for others. taken from the fire, 
and by many other expedients of the like kind, which 
will naturally occur in different places and ſituations, 


Fa recover Wine if turned ſharp. 


© + Rack off your wine into another veſſel, and to every 


to gallons put the following powder; take oyſter ſhells, 


then dry them in an oven till they will powder. A pound 


of this powder to every ꝙ or 10 gallons of wine; ſtir it 


well together, ſtop it up, and let it ſtand to ſettle 2 or 3 


days, or till it is fine, then bottle it off and ſtop it cloſe. 


that is likely to carry his maſter well. A man ſhould not 


after cutting them with a graver, which makes the mark 


clear ſun, you may conclude his eyes are good; ſmall 
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Rules to be obſerved in buying a Horſe, 


Dealer's words is not to be regarded, but truſt 

your own eyes and judgment, 

The beſt ſiz'd horſe for the road is the middle ſize, 
about fourteen hands and an inch, all under are called 
galloways. „ 5 El 3 

It is hard to find a horſe in every reſpect ſuch as to 
pleaſe a good judge, but when you have ſeen one per- 
form his exerciſe, you muſt ride him yourſelf a few miles. 
in rough and uneven roads, giving him his head, without 
forcing by whip and ſpur; and if he walks, trots, and 
canters nimbly, without dwelling upon the ground, tak- 
ing up his fore feet moderately high, and ſtepping long- 
er and ſhorter, according as he finds there is oecaſion, 
and going near before and wide behind, this is the beaſt 


be too haſty in his choice, nor too niee in diſtinctigg 8 
to age, almoſt every body knows, or pretends sg . 
it, though dealers practiſe a cheat in burning horſes 


appear ſomething like a true one, yet this is diſcoverable. 
1 he eyes oftener deceive gentlemen than any other parts 
of horſes; therefore be careful to obſerve them in the 
light, and if, in the firſt trial, the pupil dilates largely, 
and contracts again, as the horſe is expoſed to a more 


eyes are a bad ſign: the colour is often the cauſe of a 

good or a bad eye; the hazeleye isthe beſt, becauſe the 

horſe that has ſuch an eye is generally of a good colour; 

whereas the wall-eye is common to the blind horſe, a a 

colour not coveted, as they often have ſoſt white _— 
| oh, . a 
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of the thinneſt kind ; whereas, if he is heavy ſhouldered, 
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and are frequently of a waſhy or lax conſtitution, which 


is never to be choſe for the road; a general maxim with 
me is, if I fee a horſe empty himſelf on the road, I infer 
he is no horſe for a.long journey, unieſs you want to 


make a ſkeleton of him. Captain Burton adviſes to mind 


a horſe's knees are not broken when we want to buy ; 
which is a good caution to all. | 


As to a horſe's wind, it is eaſily juged of in ſome ca- 


ſes, and but with difficulty in others ; for if you give him 


a good bruſhing gallop, every one knows it will make 
him heave in the flanks, and occafion coughing ; the on- 


ly way to guard againſt being cheated with a broken 


winded horſe, is by having him kept at hard meat 2 or 3 
days. I mean upon good hay, and keep him from water 
about 24 hours : when he has drank his belly full after 
eating ſuch hay, the diaphragma or midriff will be ſo 
preſſed againſt his lungs, that if he has any impediment 


there he will certainly ſhew it, and more eſpecially if his 
bead is turned down hill. 


A ſaddle horſe ſhould have thin ſhoulders, flat cheſt, 


and his fore feet ſhould ſtand boldly forward and even 


and his neck rife ſemi-circular ; if a horſe ridesclean, it 
is a good ſign he moves well upon his limbs; if he trots 
well down hilt he will do it any where. A horſe that 
goes ill, or cuts in thin ſhoes, will do ſo in new ones; tho? 
a good ſmith, may in ſome ſort help it; a foundered horſe 
will ſhew it in the ſtable, if at his own liberty to ſtand as 


he pleaſes, for he will firſt change one foot, and then 


another, ſometimes ſetting the foot out farther which he 


Wants to eaſe, ſo that if you view a horſe coolly in his 


ſtall about five minutes, yon will ſee his actions in regard 
to a hot hobf or founder. MS: | 


There is ſcarce a better property in a horſe than a ſound 


5 tough "hoof, that will abide hard roads without heating 


much, If a horſe's hoofs are good, he may go on the 
road without falling down, altho' his ſhoulders are none 


and 
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ch and has ſoft hoefs, it is ten to one but he goes often to 
th prayers, as we ſay. 
er The back of a horſe ſhould ren be look'd at upon a 
to journey, and ſpecial care taken that the ſaddle is properly 
d fixed, that it may not gall and warble. If the rider has 
been lo needleſs as to ſuffer a fore back, or inflammation, 

{alt water, warm urine, vinegar, Kc. is commonly uſed 
„to cool a horſe's back; but if the ſkin be broke into 
n holes from what is called warbles, I believe it will be 
found that equal quantities of ſpirits of wine, tincture of 
* Þ myrrh and aloes, with a little oil of turpentine, will be 
1 MY beſt to bathe the places with now and then. A man 
3 mould walk on foot ſometimes to eaſe his horſe's back, 
lf he is ſo hurt that you muſt cut out the ſit. faſt, you may 
apply the following vintment, which is alſo for a navel. 
, all, 

t a Take of roſin and common turpentine, of each four 

a ounces, honey two ounces, ſheeps ſuet three - ounces; 
melt the roſin and turpentine firſt, then add the honey 

and ſheep's ſuet; and laſtly, ſtir in by degrees, till the 

. whole is almoſt cold, half an ounce of powdered French 

verdigreaſe, and keep for uſe ; but if it be too ſtiff for 

| winter, you may add ſome ho 58 lard, or freſh butter. 

Moſt ſw ellings ſhould be diffoived ra rather then passes 
ted, which is done by ſoft repellent applications, as ſalt 
and water, vinegar, or a poultice of boiled turnips. 

The beſt method to keep a horſe's legs from ſwelling, 
or to fall them when ſwelled, is to waſh them with warm 
water every time you bait, ſoft warm water, ſuch as will 
bear ſope, is as good of itſelf as any thing you can put into 
it, whether ſope or any other ingredient, A wide ſtall, 
proper bleeding, with good dreſſing and exerciſe, are 
the greateſt helps towards keeping the legs from ſwell 
ing ; the beſt phyſick is good feeding and drefling. 

A horſe of ſize, that has a good appetite, and travels 
much, about ſix quarts of clean oats, half a pint of ſplit 
bens, and a handful of wheat mixed, is ſufficient for a 
day; but a hunter of ſize may require the like ſeed with 
a galloping horſe, viz, half a Wincheſter peck of oats, a 


quart 


. 
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ſeldom purged. 
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quart of beans, and three handfuls of wheat, mixed and 
divided into three equal feeds. 8 


As the young traveller may expect ſome directions a. 


bout watering a horſe on the road obſerve, when a horſe 


travels he perſpires much, eſpecially in hot weather, and 
may be therefore allowed to drink a little now and then, 
as opportunity offers, which will refreſh him, but never 


let him drink much at a time; but when you come within 


a mile and a half or 2 miles of where you bait, be it noon 
or night, he may drink more freely, going a moderate 


trot afterwards, for by this means the water will be well 


warmed in his belly, and he will go in cool. Yet obſer ve, 
if he has no water on the road, never ſuffer him to be led 
to water, nor waſh his heels after you are arrived at your 
inn, but let him have water made luke warn after he has 


ſtood ſome time in his ſtable ; for much miſchief has been 
done by imprudent riders, who have travelled hard, and 


let their horſes drink as much as they would at going in- 
to a town or inn where they intend to lay. 5 55 
When a horſe's legs ſwell, and they will not yield to 
good keeping, clean dreſſing, a wide ſtall; &c. without 
the help of medicine, the caſe is bad, and the following 
purge may be of ſervice. Take 1 ounce of common 


aloes, 3 drams of ſpices of hiera picra, 1 dram of diagra- 


dium, half an ounce of diapente, 100 drops of oil of an- 
niſeed, and as much treacle as will make it into a ſtiff 


ball, to be rolled in liquorice powder or flour of brim- 


ſtone, and give it the horſe in the common way, work- 
ing it off with warm water and oatmeal, when the me- 
dicine begins to operate. Note, A lean horſe ſhould be 


A purge for a lean Horſe. 

Take of ſuceotrine aloes (which comes in ſkins to us 
from Zicotra, an Iſland in the Streights of Babel Man- 
del, which will coſt you about 8d. an ounce) one ounce 


and a half; extract of caſſia, one ounce; ſenna in pow- 


der, 3 drams; cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, and galan- 
gal root powered, each 2 drams; mix, and with as 


- much ſyrup of roſes, ſolutive as is neceſſary, beat the 
whole into a ſtiff maſs, to be formed into two balls, which 


ary 
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are to be given the horſe any morning waſhing them down 
with alittle warm ale or wine, keeping him from his meat 


half the day at leaſt, Never give a lecond purge when 


the firſt does not operate, 

The greaſe i is moſt occaſioned by the careleſsneſs of 
the keeper, in ſuffering the ſcratenes to grow to tao 
great a height. 

The ſcratches are a painful diſtemper incident to horſes, 
and like what we term kibed heels; the chief cauſes of 
which are careleſsneſs and haſtineſs; let his heels be well 


wafhed with warm water, not with diſh water, and a- 


nointed with the following ointment, and then army 
him out is the moſt ſpeedy cure. 

Take white oiatinent, 2 ounces: F landers oil of bays 
and quickſilver, each half an ouace ; ſtir theſe well toge- 
ther, or rather melt the white ointment a little, then 
tir in the oil of bays, and laſtly the quickſilver, and keep 
ſtirring till all be ſo cold, that the laſt ingredient cannot 
fall to the bottom, which is one main thing to be obſerve 
eq in mixing quickſilver with any ointment whatever, 


The following ball, given to the quantity of an ounce, 


in a morning, before exerciſe and watering, is exceeding 
good to prevent and cure mol diſorders: in horſes, in 
which there is not much of a ferenyh. heat attending. 


Cordial Ball. — Take abi and carraway ſeeds, fine* 


ly powdered, each an ounce; greater cardamum fee ds, 


half an ounce ; flour of brimſtone 2 onnces ; tumerick in 
fine powder, an ounce ; ſaftron, 2 drams; ſugar candy, 
4 ounces z Spaniſh juice, diflulved in hyſſop-water, 2 
ounces z oil of anniſeed, half an ounce ; liquorice pow- 
der, an ounce and a half; wheat flour, as much as is ſuffi- 
cient to make all into a {tift paſte ; and when the whole 
has been well beaten in a mortar, keep it for uſe in a 
bladder tied up. 

It frequemily happens that horſes are gravelled, or 
pricked upon the road, by an unſkilful ſmith driving a 
nail into the quick, or near a vein; and when this hap- 

pens 


| 
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pens, the gravel, or ſandy matter upon the road, works 
up along the nail-hole till it arrives at the quick, & then 


lames the horſe. A horſe's hoof is in ſome ſort like a 


man's nail, and if affected deep with gravel, &c. ſo that 
a farrier muſt ſcrape or pare a good deal of it away, ſuch 
hoof generally grows burled and uneven during life, 
theretore, before you buy, examine his feet well, 
As to the gravel in horſes, the halting or lameneſs is 
often miſtaken for ſome other ailments ; for example, it 
is often taken for a pain or a ſprain in the ſhoulder, back, 
ſinew, &c. and indeed the ſhoulder-ſlip, as before called, 
1s often taken for the gravel ; therefore, there is no way, 
but to try the hoof by ſqueezing with a pair of pincers, 
for by this means a nice finger, and a clear head, will 
judge rightly, from the horſe's yielding or drawing away 
his foot when the pincers ſqueeze upon the part affected. 
Secondly, Regard ſhould be had to the nail-holes, viz. 


| whether they ſeem to be near the quick or no; and this 


happens according to the make and conſtruction of the 


- horſe's hoof, ſome of which have the circumference much 


more diſtant from the quick or ends of the ſmall blood - veſ- 


ſel than others; nor is there any certain rule to go by, ſo 


as to diſcover rightly the difference of horſes with reſpect 
to this laſt particular, ſeeing there are as many flat hoofs 


with the quick near their circumference, and other deep 


or high hoofs that have it farther off ; therefore it re- 
quires a nice eye, a nimble finger, and proper judgment, 


Jo as to form compariſons, before a farrier is duly quali- 


ied to drive a nail into a horſe's foot. 

Some horſes, indeed, are ſo tender and beaten upon 
their feet, that they can ſcarcely abide ſqueezing with a 
pair of pinchers without complaining, though no gravel 
be lodged near the quick; and, in ſuch a caſe, allowances 
are tobe made, and leſs preflure is required for the inju- 
ry ſpoken = 

It is a general rule, when any extraneous bach, or 
foreign matter happens to be lodged in any part of ne 

anima 
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animal machine, ſuch enemy ſhould be diſlodged and ta- 
ken out of the body as ſoon & ſafely as poſſible, There» 


fore if gravelly matter be got up the nail-hole, or other- 


wiſe to the quick, it muſt be removed as ſoon as poſſi. 
ble, though with as little loſs of ſubſtance as the nature of 
the caſe ean well bear; for it is a folly to cut, pare, and 
ſcrape the hoof ſo much as is frequently done by ignorant 
fellows in caſe of gravel; as we fay an inch is a ge d 
deal in a man's noſe, ſo if you cut too much away it will 
be a great while before the deficiency is ſupplied and the 
breach repaired, and conſequently the ſame will be liable 
to admit more gravel into the fame hole, ſo that 1 adviſe 
juſt as much of rhe hoof to be taken away as is neceſſary, 
viz. ſo far as till the blackneſs or diſcolouration vaniſnes; 
afterwards dreſs the wound with the following balſain, 
Take gum benjamin, half an ounce ; aloes called ſuc- 
cotrine aloes, three drams ; choice myrrh, fix drams ;; 
powder all groſly, and after putting them into a wide- 
mouth pint gooleberry bottle, pour upon them one pint 
of rectified ſpirits of wine, and, corkmy it looſely, ſet 
the bottle in ſand in an iron pot over 3 midling fire, and 


keep the ſpirit pretty warm for twenty-four hours, ſhak. 


ing the tincture up every now and then to d. ſolve the 
gum &c. after which you may keep it cloſe ſtopt for uſe 
and decant it off cbear as you want it. 

This is the famous Vervian's balſam, which is ſaid to 
work ſuch wonderful cures upon wounds or pricks juſt te- 
ceived, and' no doubt but it is an excellent compolition. 

The method of applying it is, to warm it and dip a 


piece of tow or lint in it, and to faſten it upon the part 


that is cleared of gravel, "thorns &c, and to renew it as 
it grows dry; or, if you would have it in Captain 
Burton's ſtyle let it be applied till the part affected is well, 


I Pultice for a beated Hoof from Gravel, 


Take mallow, and marſh-mallow leaves, each 4 hand- 
fuls ; pellitory of the wall, 2 handfuls ; white lilly root, 


boiled by itſelf and beaten to a pulp, 4 ounces ; linfeed 
I bruiſed, 
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bruiſed, x ounce, boiled to a mucilage or jelly in a pint 
of water, keep the white lilly root and the mucilage of 
the linſeed by themſelves, and when the other herbs are 
well boiled and ſqueezed from the water, & beaten well, 
mix all warm together, and tir it in abour 10 ounces of 
hog's lard, and keep it for uſe. | 

This ſhould be applied very warm round the foot „when 
the wound has been dreſſed with the balſam before - men. 
tioned, and renewed as often as it becomes dry, which 
will be according to the anguiſh and heat of the hoof. 

When you have pared away the blackneſs, ſand, dirt, 
Kc. you mult dreſs the part with the Wies ointment 
for a gravelled horſe. 

Take turpentine, 2 ounces, rofin and durgundy pitch, 
each an ounce, bees wax, an ounce and a half, freſh but- 
ter, 4 ounces, French verdigreaſe finely powdered, half 
an ounce, clarify the butter, and after melting the hardeſt 
ſubſtances firſt, put in the other, and laſt of all the pow. 

diered verdigreaſe, and ſtir the whole about till it is near 


cold, otherwiſe the ointment will be more ſharp at bottom 


* = - than top. 

| > Farriers ſhould not be falleredi4 to rip up a horſe's hoof 
too much. — There is a law againſt Blackſmiths for da- 
wages, when they ſhoe a horſe in the quick. 

When a horſe over-reaches in his walk or trot, he is 
apt to ſtrain the back ſine w, or by getting his foot into a 
hole on the road. When he does this, and has a heavy 

load upon him, he often catches himſelf ſo haſtily upon 
ſtumbling, that he ſtrains the back ſinew or tendon, be- 
hind the fore leg. Thecure of this misfortune, which is 
called a clap in the back ſine w, is beſt by cooling applica- 
tions, as the following. 

Take bole armoniac, 4 ounces; 10 whites of eggs, ſtir 


theſe well, and add thereto as much ſtrong port vinegar, 


either »hite or red, as will make it of the conſiſtence of 
a pretty ſtiff poultice, and apply it npon thin leather all 
1 the ſine w, and part affected, after the leg has been 

well 
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well bathed and waſhed with warm water, and wiped dry 
with an eaſy hand. | 

If your horſe happens to get a {train 1n the back new 
on a journey, and is a valuable horſe, never hazard his 
growing worſe by preſſing him on, but rather leave him 
to the care of ſome, honeſt farmer; for, if a levere clap 
+ the ſinew, a winter's running is little enough to cure 

but if flight hurts, they will go off ſooner by apply- 

og the cold charge as mentioned, & repeat it as it dries. 
The ſhoulder-flip is couſin german to the clap, and both 
require reſt and eaſe. Captain Burton's account of the 
thoulder-flip and back ſine w ſtrain, is this. 

© If in the back ſinew, he will lift his toe ot the 
ground and ſtep ſhort, though downright lame, but if 
the ſhoulder, he will drag nis toe as 5 walks.“ 


Oil for the Shoulder. lip. — Take oil of en two 
ounces; oil of ſwallows and petroleum, each half an 
ounce, mixed. Let this be well“ rubbed in, and the 
horſe ſtirred a little after it, to prevent his being reſtleſs 
from the warmth of the application. 

The cure of wind-galls conſiſts moſtly in cooling the 
parts with the following cold charge, and turning out to 
graſs, — Take the lees of ſtrong wine,either red or white, 
or wine vinegar, tg the quantity of about half a pint, & 
add thereto, of common bole armoniac, in powder, one 
pound, which you ſhould have afforded for 6d. to theſe 
put the whites of ſix eggs, and beat all well together & 
apply it thick, in the form of a poultice, which muſt be 
renewed as it dries, 

For coughs and colds, uſe the cordial ball as before- 
mentioned. Bleeding in the thigh vein, 1s very proper 
in colds, All wounds upon the eye, if curable, will 
yield to the following. Take the greyiſh lapis calami- 
naris, finely powdered, half an ounce ; lapis tutiæ, two 
drams ; white vitriol, calcin'd or burnt, one dram and a 
half, about 1 ſcruple of French verdigreaſe; make al 
into a fine powder, and mix them well with about an 
ounce of freſh butter, and keep it for uſe, : 
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The cure of warbles is performed by the following mix- 
ture. lake oil of turpentine & ſpirits of wine, of each 
half an ounce; tincture of myrrh & aloes, 2 drams, mixed, 

Let the places that are over-heated be bathed with 
the above morning and evening, and it will prevent war. 
bles from becoming {it-faſts, as they are termed, pro. 
vided the affair is taken in time, - 

If a horſe purge on the road, occafioned by fcul feed. 
ing, catching cold, &c. give him the following warming 
drink, vizi— Take an ounce of Venice treacle, boil it in 
a quart of ſtale beer till a third is conſumed, then add half 
an ounce of true Armenian bole in powder, and laſtly 2 
- cunces of common treacle; to make it more palatable, and 
give it the horſe for a doſe, & repeat it asneceflity urges; 
if it is too weak to overcome thediſtemper, you may add 
about roo drops of liquid laudanum, and half a pill of 
ſtrong cinnamon water; but 1 in the laſt caſe he ſhould not 

travel for ſome days, 


A never-failing Cure for a Cough in either Horſe or Cow, 


Take a quart of freſh ale, or good ſtrong beer, warm 
it, and put thereto a pound of treacle, and a quarter of a 
pint of diſtilled anniſeed water, ſtir it well together and 
give it the horſe or cow after their ordinary meat, next 
morning give a pail of warm water with a handful of oat 
meal in it, with a ſmall maſh of malt, and a handful of 


beans for a horſe. 


T he excellent ball for broken-winded Horſes, which has made 


a perfect Cure of upwards of 700 in leſs than 9 Months, 
after many other Medicizes tried in vain, 


Myrrh, elecampane, and liquorice root in fine powder, 
3 ounces each; ſaffron 3 drams, aſſa ſœtida 1 ounce ; ſul- 
phur quills, and cinnabar of antimony , of each 2 ounces; 
aurum Moſaicum, 1 ounce andahalf ; oil ofanniſeeds 80 
drops. You may make it into paſte with either treacleor 
honey, and give the horſe the quantity of a hen's egg e- 
very morning for a week, and afterwards every other 
morning, till the diforder | is removed. 82 
| THE 
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ROYAL GARDENER, 


MonTHaLlyYy CALENDAR». 


$$ eK .. .. . Ge K x. 
JANUARY. 1 
Work to be done in the Flower Garden. 


Tous! is the proper time for planting roots ef the ra- 


nunculus; the foil ſhould be rich and ſandy, and 
they ſhould' be planted at leaſt three inches deep. 
As the wind and froſt are very prejudicial to carnations 
and auriculas, they ſhould this month be kept covered. 
Anemonies ſhould be planted in beds of fine earth, no 
dung muſt be uſed in planting them. It ſhould be remem- 
bered that the root of the anemony ſhould be taken up a- 
bout the end of June or the beginning of I 


Work to be done in the Fruit Carden. | 


The pruning of pears, vines and plumbe, is the chief | 
employment of this month. 

The winter pruning of the vine (which requires a-firſt 
ſecond third, and ſometimes a fourth pruning) ſhould be 
done either in October, November, December, or this 
month. 

The dead or cankered branches ſhould be this month 
cut from your ſtandard fruit trees, as alſo ſuch as crols 


f each other. 


p You 
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You ſhould alſo cover the roots of all new planted trees 


with mulch, to 72 them from the froſt; and fig trees 
which are again 
reeds. 


Work to be done in the Kitchen Carden. 


The management of hot-beds claims almoſt the ſole at. 
tention of the kitchen-gardener this month, 

Gardeners in general make their ſeed beds for cucum- 
bers and melons in this month, for railing om before 
their natural ſeaſon. 


Radiſhes may be ſown all the year, bur! in hot beds in 


the winter. 
The hotſpur charlton, maſter, and other peas, may 


be ſown in drills. In February you may ſow. a ſecond. 


crop, and in March a third. 


eee 
eee. 


Work to be done in the Flower Garden. 


HE auricula is to be ſown in this month,, Tf the 


ſeedlings do not come up the firſt year they will the- 
fecond, and in July or. Auguſt will be ſtrong enough to 
tranſplant. 


Provided. the weather is mild; you may, towards the- 
end of this month, plant out your choice carnations into 


the pots where they are to remain to flower. 

The polyanthus ſeed muſt now be ſown. The ſeedlings 
will be fit to tranſplant the July or Auguſt following. 

The ſingle fort. of ſweet william is raiſed by feed ſown 
in the month of March; the double forts, propagated 
from flips taken near the root, about March or April. 

Holyhocks are raiſed from ſeed ſown this month, re- 
moved in Auguſt or September. 

Pinks and candy tufts, generally uſed for edeings,” are 
fown in lines in this month of March, or they may be 
* from ſlips planted very early in the e, 

'1'he- 


walls, eſpaliers or pales, with matts or 


= 
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* The various ſorts of roſe trees may be either raiſed 
1 from layers or ſuckers, laid down and taken from the old 
7 root in February or March, & tranſplanted immediately 


before the roots grow dry. | 
The laburnum tree may be raiſed from ſeeds ſown in 
this month, The althæamay be raiſed from layess or 
= ſceds. 7 | > 
The pomegranate may alſo be raiſed from ſeed, or lay 


5 ing down the young ſhoots in this month or March. 

> The lilach is raiſed by laying down the young branches 
in this month or March. | TE 

E The phyllyrea, which is a moſt beautiful plant, may 


be propagated froin the berries, or raiſed from layers. 
Holly berries may be ſown in nurſery beds this month. 
| It will be four or five years before the young ſtock is fit 
for grafting, which muſt be done in March, and the in- 
oculation in July. : 
The bay tree is raiſed from berries ſown this month, 
and the laural is propagated in the ſame manner. 
Towards the end of this month, if the ſeaſon proves 
favourable, ſtir the ſurface of the ground of your flower 
beds, and clear them from weeds, &c. 


IVork to be done in the fruit Garden. 


The buſineſs of this month is chiefly pruning and graft- 
ing. When you have reduced your trees to beauty and 
order, you have little to do but thinning your fruit till 

' Midſummer, when the ſhoots are to be ſhortened and 
faſtened to the wall. in in | | 

The peach tree requires a ſecond and ſometimes a third 
pruning, the laſt of which is to be performed about the 
middle of May, or in June or July, | 

The apricots and nectarine in the ſame manner. 


Mork to be done in the Kitchen Garden. PE 


Hot beds for radiſhes and ſpring earrots ſhould now be 
made, | 
The ſeveral ſorts of cabbages ſhould be planted, car- 
rots for winter, parſnips, ſkirrets, turnips for the ſummer. 
Onions are ſown in this month and March ; ſuch onions 

as ſpire inthe houſe may be planted for ſeed the next year. 
Ee OO Strawberries 
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Strawberries are to be planted, afterwards you may ſet 
beans and plant roſes, ſweet briar, eurrants or gooſe. 
berries, at every five or ſix feet, to ſhade the plants, 

Raſpberries, propagated by ſlips, planted the latter end 
of this month or in March, 

Liquorice ſhould be planted. at this ſeaſon of the year, 


MARCH. 


Work to be done in the Flower Carden, 


HE roſe campon is propagated either from ſeeds ſown. 


this month, or ſlips taken from the roots. 

Yon may likewiſe plant off. ſets of the white helebore, 
fow. ſeeds of the fox glove, the poppy, the Venus look- 
ing glaſs, the valerian, the primroſe tree, ſlips of the gen- 
tianella are planted, cardinal flowers are raiſed by ſeeds. 
fown in hot beds, 

Tou ſhould now ſow the ſeeds of the ſtock gilliflower,, 
and the acanthus; the double rocket flower is propagated 
from ſhps taken from about the root; the ſcarlet lychnis, 
either from ſeed or ſlips, the ſeveral ſorts of double wall 
flowers are raiſed from lips planted in March, April, 
May, or June, but the bloody wall lower may be more 
_ eaſily raiſed from ſeeds fown in this month, the monks 
hood from ſlips $5 the ſun flower from ſeeds; 3, the aſters, 
or flat-wort, "EE flips. 

Seeds, or layers, of the paſſion tree may be ſown this 
month; the arbutus may be raiſed from ſeeds or layers; 
the apocynum, or dog's bane is propagated from ſeeds 


fown this monthin hot beds; ſet the ſtone of the fruit of 


the palm tree this month ; ſow the berries of the green 
privet, or mezeron, and the juniper, take off and plant 


the ſuckers of the ſpiræ frutex; ſow the ſceds of ſeveral 


kinds of firs; alſo the campanula pyramidalis; plant tube 
roſes; guard your auriculas from all but the eaſt ſun; 


cover your tulips, tranſplant your carnation layers and 


evergreens, * ſet box for edgings or in figured y_ ks, 
ou 


me 
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Work to be done in the Fruit Garden. 


You may make layers of the vine either in this or next 
month; the fig is raiſed from layers, ſeeds or ſuckers, 
Shelter your wall fruits from bad weather. | 


-95 


Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 


"Thyme and ſage is ſown or planted in this month; alſo 
marjorum, chamomile and pennyroyal, fennel, mint and 


balm, rue, tanſey, celery, purflain, ſpinage, ſorrel, 


cives, torragon, artichoaks, cabbage, and lettuce ſeeds 
of all kinds, cauliflower ſeeds and aſparagus, may be 
ſown or planted this month, | 


ECEEEECCCC HCH 
APRIL, | 


Wort to be done in the Flower Garden, 
N this month, and in the beginning of next, the ſeeds 
of the carnation are to be ſown. _ ; 

The ſeeds of the columbine are ſown in the nurſery this 
month, from whence you may remove your choice plants. 
The ſcarlet bean is *annually ſown, the amaranthus an 
annual, raiſed on a hot bed, the African marygold, al- 
ſo an annual, raiſed on a hot bed, the ſeeds of a cyan- 
thas are to be ſown annually. | 

Work to be done in the Fruit Garden. 

You ſhould now carefully weed your beds of ſtraw- 

berries, - and take off their runners, lay the branches of 


the peach tree horizontally, and keep them free from _ 


great wood; this work, which ſhould be practiſed only 
on low dwarf trees, is beſt done in March or April. 
Cherry-trees which are not thriving, ſhould be flipt 
perpendicularly down with the point of a knife, juſt en- 
tering the bark of the ſtem of the tree. At this time you 


| ſhould look carefully to your young fruit trees, If your 


trees are greatly infeſted with inſects, waſh them with 


water in which tobaceo ſtalks have been ſteeped. * 
| 4; 
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Towards the end of this month, you muſt look over 
your eſpaliers and walls of fruit trees, training in the re- 
gular kindly ſhoots, and diſplacing all fore right ones. 

Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden, 
The middle of this month is the proper time to plant 


melons; ſow kidney beans the firſt week in this month, 


Some dwarf peas and Spaniſh chardonees may be ſow. 
Lavender and roſemary are raiſed from flips planted this 


month. 
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Work to be done in the Flywer Garden. 


HE ficoides, whichis propagated by cuttings planted 
abroad this month, will be fit to put in pots.in Au- 

guſt, The torch thiftle is raiſed from cuttings planted be- 
tween the end of May and July. The ſeveral forts of 
narium, the amomum Plinii? and Arabian jeſſamin, are 
raiſed from cuttings planted this months. Layers of myr- 


tle, this month, flips of the melianthus, between this and 


Auguſt, the pyracantha is raiſed from cuttings planted in 


May or June ; the oleander plant has many varieties, 


which are raiſed by layers in this month or next. 
Orange and lemon trees may be moved this month. 


Work to be done in the Fruit Garden, 


In the beginning of this month look care folly over the 
wall and eſpalier trees, taking off all fore right ſhoors, 
and ſuch as are luxuriant and ill- placed. Fruit trees ma 
be tranſplanted from May to Kuguſt, and trees of al 
forts in the ſummer. | 


Nori to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 


You may now give your melons air in the middle of the 
day; ſow cucumbers for ſallad and pickling, replant im- 
perial and Sileſia lettice; and deftroy weeds before they 
thed their ſeeds; . 

| JUNE 
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Ce 
7; | Work to be done in the Flower Garden, 


H E ſaffron crocus is a uſeful and beautiful flower, 
| the leaves of which ſhould be tied together in the 
it JF ſpring in knots, to help the increaſe of the roots. The 
i, roots of the ſeveral kinds of crocus may be taken out of 
le the ground in this month, & replanted with other bulbs. 
* The cyclamed is propagated from feeds ſown as ſoon 
| asripe. It is a general rule that all bulbs may be ſafely. 
- tranſplanted when their flowers and leaves are decayed. 
The colchicum will only bear tranſplaming about Mid- 
ſummer. There are many ſorts of aloes, the off. ſets of 
which may be planted in the latter end of this month or 
the beginning of next. 2D 
The Indian fig is raiſed by planting its leaves ſingly, 


a | | 

1 | Ll c 

>. | Work to be done: in the Fruit Garden, 

1 The inoculation of fruit trees now demands the atten- 


tion of the faithful gardener, & the following is the moſt 
4 approved method of performing the operation. About 
Midſammer take off a vigorous ſhoot from any tree you 


: would propagate, and after having made choice of aſtock 
l of about 3 or 4 years growth, in a ſmooth part of it make 
a downright flit in the bark, a little above an inch in 
length, and another croſs- way at the top of that, to give way 
to the opening of the bark; then gently looſen the bark 
from the wood on both ſides, beginning at the top; 
5 which being done, cut off your bud with a penknife, en- 
9 


tering pretty deep into the wood, as much above as be- 
f low the bud, to the length of the {lit in the ſtock; after 
the bud is thus prepared, take out the woody part of it. 
(carefully preſerving the eye of the bud) then pur it in 
between the bark and the wood of the ſtock at the croſs 
e ſlit, putting it downward by the ſtalk where the leaf grew, 
1» till it exactly cloſes; then bind it about with coarſe wool- 
en yarn, the better to make all parts regularly cloſe, & 
the bud incorporate with * ſtock, In 3 weeks ag 
| == tac 
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the bud will be incorporate with the ſtock,-when you muſt 
. Jooſen the yarn, that it may not gall the place too much: 
the quicker this operation is performed the better ; and 
you muſt put two buds into one ſtock in moculating nec · 


tarines and peaches. If the buds inoculated this month 


do not hit, you may make another attempt the ſame year 
and on the ſame ſtock. 1 he proper time for inoculatin 

is from the beginning of this month to the end of Auguſt, 

and care muſt be taken that the branch and ſhvot made 
uſe of for inoculation, do not lay by, but be uſed as ſoon 
as cut. You may, upon one tree, bud peaches, necta- 
8 apricots, plumbs and almonds. 


Work to be done in the Kitchen Carden. 
Kidney beans, radiſhes, lettuces for cabbaging, and 
endive may now be ſown, as allo the large ſorts cf peas, 


Replant cabbage lettuce, tranſplant leeks, and, if dry g ; 


weather gather herbs for drying. Take ſpecial care to 
- preſerve your plants from the ſcorching ſun ; ſtir up ſtiff 
ground, cantinne to deſtroy weeds, and give your plants 
gentle waterings about their extreme fibres, which ſhould 
be done at the cloſe of day. 


SSSSO9005589:9595509505 | 
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Work to be done in the Flower Garden. 
HERE is little to he done in the flower garden this 
month. The berries of the coffee tree may be ſown 
in 2 pots of fine earth, about an inch deep. 

The fruit of the ananas being now ripe, if you cut off 
the grown of leaves which grow upon the top of it, and 
plant it, it will, with the aſſiſtance of a hot · bed, quickly 
take root. Ane mony ſeeds now ſown mult be ſprinkled 

with water frequently and gently. 


— 


Work to be done in the Fruit Garden. 
The management of the vine thould be this month 
chiefly attended. 5 1 
| | ut 
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pPaurt nets over your grapes to preſerve them from the | 
birds; you ſhould alſo guard againſt waſps and other in- 
ſets which now deftroy the peaches, apricots, and other 
fruits. By placing phials of honey and ale near the trees 
you may ſoon entrap numbers of them. 


| Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden, 


f You may now ſow kidney beans, and ſome peas, to 
| bear in September or October. Sow cucumbers upon a 
bed made of dry horſe litter and cover with light earth 10 

inches thick: they muſt be covered at night in Septem- 
ber with a common frame and laſs to keep them from 
froſt and rain, and you may have ſome till Chriſtmas. 
Make a bed for muſhrooms, and oy ſure to cover it | 
very thin with earth. & 
About the middle of this month tos royal Sileſia, -- 
brown Dutch, white cos, &otherlettuces,chervil, carrots, © 
& turnips 3 plant cabbages and Tavoys;z tranſplant endive 
to blanch againſt winter; earth up celery, and plant out 
a new crop to ſucceed the former; take up ſhallots & gar- 
| lic and plentifully water all herbs that are feeding, N: 


SS S SSSSSSSSSE = 
AUGUST. 
Work to be done in the Flower Garden, 
1 N H E tulip tree, being a plant of. the wood, ſhould 


be ſet among ſuch trees as are deſigned for groves: 
dhe ſeeds of this tree come from Virginia, and are ſown in 
pots this month; thelter them all the winter, and they 
will come up in the ſpring following. 

The iris flower has many varieties, ſome with bulbous 
and ſome with tuberofe roots. The bulbous iris is the 
moſt beautiful; their roots may be taken up when the 
leaves begin to wither, and planted in. Auguſt. 

The narciſſus, or daffodil, is propagated from off. ſets 
from the roots in this mouth; the jonquil is of the ſame 
pd, as is allo the bulbous violet or inow-drop. 
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Yon may plant off ſets of the hyacinth, - This is the 


proper time for parting the roots of the lilly. The 


crown imperial may be raiſed from ſeeds, but it is com- 
monly propagated from off-fets. The martagon is culti- 
vated in the ſame manner with the lilly; and the aſpho- 


dil as other bulbs. 


The work to be done this month in the ait & kitchen 


gardens are the ſame as directed in the preceding month. 


* k K. a $4 &. f. 
S EPT EMB ER. 


V ork to be done in the Flower Garden. 


HE tulip, which demands the gardener*s chief atten. 
tion, is propagated in the following manner ; the 

ſtems of this flower being left remaining upon the root will 
perfect their ſeeds about July, which will be fit to ga- 
ther when the ſeed veſſels begin to burſt, and then they 


are to be cut cloſe to the ground ina dry day, and laid in 


ſome dry place till September, when they are to be ſown 


in a ſoil compoſed of natural black earth and ſand, and 


after their ſecond appearance above ground,they may be 


taken from the pots they were (own in, and put in a bed 


of natural ſandy ſoil well ſifted, where the thickneſs of 
half an inch of the ſame earth ſhould be ſpread over them, 


and thus they are to continue, without any other culture 


than every year adding half an inch for their covering; 


till they begin to blow, which willbe in 5 or6 years. Tu- 
lips planted this month need no ſhelter till March. 


Yon may now take up the roots of the piony, part & 


plant them. The feed of the mullein may now be ſown. 
Violets are encreaſed by planting their runners either in 
this month or February, You may now encreaſe daiſies, 


by parting their roots. Layers of the honey fuckle may 


now be put down. 


There are ſeven ſorts of jeſſamin ; the common white, 


the yellow, and the perſian jeſſamin are propagated from 
layers or cuttings in this n The virgin's bower is 


raiſed 
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raiſed from layers in this month, alſo from cuttings, The 
ſeeds of the Virginia dog-wood are ſown inautumn, The 
Virginia myrtle, which bears berries from whichis drawn 
the green wax whereof candles are made, is propagated 
p by ſowing the berries in pots of black ſandy earth. The 
berries of the ſaſſafras tree, which is a plant of Virginia, 
is ſown in autumn. You may now make layers or flips 
of the box tree, and the ſeeds may be ſown as ſoon as ripe. 4 
The dwarf or Dutch box is of great ufe in edging. 1 


Work to be done in the Fruit Garden. 
You may now gather the different ſorts of fruit as they 
ripen, for thoſe that are in eating this month ſeldom con- 
tinue long food. Tranſplant ſtrawberries, gooſeberries, 
raſpberries, and currants, towards the end of this month, 
if the weather proves moiſt ; and this is the beſt ſeaſon to 
plant cuttings of gooſeberries and currants, 


Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 

Sow Spaniſh radiſhes ſor the winter, and ſpinage ; make 
plantations of the Dutch brown lettuce; ſow ſorrel, cher- 
vil & ſmall herbs for ſallads in ſome well expoſed place. 
You may now replant endive and all fibrous rooted herbs; 

continue ts earth up celery ; raiſe the banks of earth a- 
| bont ehardonees ; tranſplant aſparagus roots, make plan- 
tations for cabbages and coleworts,tranſplant: young cauli- 
flower plants, and alfo ſtrawberries; make beds for muſh- 
rooms, and cover muſhrooms ſown in July every night; 
earth up all your winter plants, and, if the weather be 
dry, water your plants and herbs in the morning, and 
give your turnips the firſt voy 


SQSSSSSSSSS:SSSSSSSSSS 
OCTOBER. 


Work to be ud in the Flower. Garden. 
NEMONIE S and ranunculuſes ſhould now be 
planted. Continue to tranſplant and lay roſes and 

. fuch-like flowering ſhrubs z and to plant the cuttings of 
„5 I jcllamines 
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them from moiſture and preſerve them from froſte. 


jeſſamines and honey-ſuckles, Sow the berries of yew, 
holly, and other evergreens : This is proper time to re- 
move your ananas or pine apples out of the park beds in- 
to the ſtove: Set your pots of carnations which are now 


blowing, into the green-houſe near the door: 


Work to be done in the Fruit Garden. 
You may now plant peaches, apricots, and other fruit 


trees, in untried earth, no dung: Vines ſhould now be 


planted againſt walls : About the middle of this month 
ſow cyder-preffings, to raiſe ſtock for grafting, or mak- 
ing orchards : Tranſplant trees of all forts, and lay up 
acorns and maſt in fand ; lay bare the roots of old un- 


- thriving trees, and (tir up new ground, 


5 Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden. 
This is the proper ſeaſon to lay up roots for winter,as 


- carrots and parſaips; take the roots of turnips out of the 


ground; make plantations of currants and gooſeberries 
from ſuckers or cuttings; make plantations of lettuce for 
winter; tranſplant cabbages & cauliflower plants. Pre- 
ſerve cauliflowers and artichoke in ſand in tne houſe. 


ECC HODGE 
NOVEMBER. 


Work to be done in the Flower Garden. 


T ET the ſtalks of ſuch tall flowers as have done blows 

ing be cut 3 inches from the root, tie up trees and 
ſhrubs: ro ſtakes, lay up heaps of earth for ſeveral forts of 
Howers. Pionies and ſome fibrous roots may now be 
Planted. Unnail your paſſion trees from the wall and lay 
them oa the ground, that in caſe of ſevere froſts they may 
be covered with ſtraw, Plant hyacinths, jonquils, nar- 
ciſſus and polyanthus in pots, and plunge them into hot 
beds, to bloſſom at Chriſtmas ; lay down your auricula 
pots on their ſides, the plant towards the ſun, to drain 


Work 
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Mork to be done in the Fnuit Garden. 


The buſineſs of this month principally conſiſts in plant- 
ing, and forcing fruits, &c. and bringing them to per- 
fection by the prudent management of the forcing frames, 
ſo as to have ripe fruit all the year, 


Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden, 


Hot beds for aſparagus ſhould now be made ; alſo gen- 


tle hot beds for the cucumbers and kidney beans ſown in 
October. Continue to ſow raddithes, lettuces, creſſes, 
ſpinage, &c. on a hot bed: Sow peas and beans of the 
hotſpur and Spaniſh kind in open ground; cut down aſ- 
paragus haum when it is turned yellow, 
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DECEMBER, 
IVork to be done in the Flower Garden. 


HE beds of choice anemonies, hyacinths, and ra- 


nunculhſes ſhould now be covered; pick off dead 
leaves from exotics, lay mulch about the roots of newly 
planted trees and ſhrubs, cover the pots of ſeedling flow» 
ers, turn over the carth prepared for the flower garden, 


and let the doors and windows of your green houſe be 


well guarded from the piercing air. 
Wort to be done in the Fruit Garden. 


Prune vines, prune and nail- wall fruit trees, examine 
orchard trees and take away ſuch branches as make con- 


fuſion, covering each conſiderable wound with a mixture 


of bees-wax, roſin and tar, melted together with a third 


of tallow in a glazed earthen veſſel, and laid on with a 
painting bruſh. Deſtroy ſnails in every part of your gar- 
den, and remove or plant hardy trees 


Work to be done in the Kitchen Garden, 
If the ſeaſon prove mild, earth up ar:ichokes; towards 


the middle of the month mike a hot- bed for aſparagus z- | 


ſow lettuces, raddiſh, creſſes, muſtard & other hot herbs 
on hot-beds; ſow early. peas and beans; deſtroy ven 
es , The 
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The following curious Receipt for drefſs mg a Turtle, having 
been much enquired after, was received from a cook in 
the Indies, where they are areſſed i in the utmolt Nene. 
tion. 


C UT off the head firſt, 5 king the * by one 
of the hindmoſt fins, "that the blood may run from 


it to make the fiſh white. This done, cut off the fins & 


waſh them clean; then cut off the belly ſhell well with 


meat, take out the guts and waſh them very clean, and 


obſerve you turn them the right way, or you will meet 
with a great deal of trouble. Stew the guts with a quart 
or three pints of tne beſt Madeira wine, infuſe half a 
dram of coyn butter. Then having boiled the four fins, 
& taken the ſcales off, ſtew them with the guts on the 


belly part, which is called the collop. Take all forts of 


the belt ſweet herbs, cut and ſhred them very ſmall and 
ſtrew them over the collop. Put pieces of the beſt butter, 
one bottle of the beſt Madeira wine, and a dram and a 


Half of pepper, or coyn butter over it, 1 ake great care 
it is not over baked. You may cut off collops and drefs 
them as veal cutlets, Send your guts up in the top 


ſhell, and ſet it at the upper end of the table, the col- 
jops in middle, and at the lower end, which garniſh with 
the four fins. 

This is the moſt proper method of dreffing this fiſh, in 
any part of the Indies, or in England, approved by the 


, beſt and molt experienced cooks who undertake to dels 


them. 
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p 217, Note, That *tho? the ſpawn of Barbel is known to be of 
* medicinally, who find it at once, a moſt powerful emetic and 
„ neſs of the fleſh. with ſume conlſtitutions it produces the ſame 


«+ year 1764. a ſeryant of mine, who had eaten part of a Barbel, 
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TAN friends to this publication having repeats 
VI edly expreſſed their defires of knowing, the par- 
ticular months, when river fiſh ſpawn, and are moſt- iu E 
ſeaſon ; the Editor of this work, ever ready to attend ts Mf 
the kind hints which are offered for its improvement, and MY} 
Impreſſed with the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude to the pub- 
lic, for their favourable reception of ten very large, di- 
ſtinct impreſſions of the work, ſubmits to their candour, 
the beſt anſwers, as ſuited to the rivers Trent, Ouſe, 
Aire and Wharf, which he hath been able to procure to 
their requeſts; and the beſt information, in ſuch other 
particulars, as, he apprehends, may be uſeful, _ 
BARBEL.—This fiſh ſpawns at the latter end of 
April, or in the beginning of May; begins to be in ſea- 
ſon a month after, and continues in ſeaſon till the time 
of ſpawning returns. It is very bony and coarſe, and is 
not accounted, at any time, the beſt fiſh to eat either for 
6 wholeſomeneſs or taſte ; but the ſpawn is of a very 
poiſonous nature, When ir is full of ſpawn, in Maren 
and April, it may be fo eaſily miltaken for Tench, if the 
barbs, or wattels, under the head are carefully cut off; 
and (if the ſame art 1s taken. to diſguiſe it) its fine caſe 


and handſome ſhape, during the reſt of the year, py 
| 0 


2 
. — 


$ Hawkins, the Editor of Walton's Complete Angler, obſerves 
© a poiſonous nature, yet it is often taken, by country people, 
* cathartic. And notwithſtanding what is ſaid of the wholeſume- 
© effects as the ſpawn, About the month of September. in the 
6 tho?, as I had cautioned him, he abſtained from the ſpawn, 
* was ſeized with ſuch a voilent purging and vomiting as had like 
to have coſt him his life,P | | 
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ſo near a reſemblance to Grayling, that it is very com- 
mon to impoſe it upon the public, for the one, or the 


other, as the different ſeaſons give the proper opportuni- 
ties. The public, therefore, cannot be too much warn'd 


of the danger attending ſuch deceit ; and the prudent 
matron, houſekeeper, or cook, cannot examine with too 


much care, whether the ſkin, under the chaps of ſuch 


fiſh as are purchas'd for Tench or Grayling, be perfectly 


Whole; fince, if they are Barbel, there will be four 


Lights wounds under the head or chaps of each fiſh, by 
the barbs or wattels being cut off. For if it is ſerv'd up 
to the table for Tench, the ſpawn may prove fatal to 
the perſon who eats it; and, at the beſt, whether it is 
dreſs'd as Tench or Grayling, the free eating of the fleſh 


lif we may be allowed the expreſſion) may be attended 


with diſagreeable, if not dangerous, \ conſequences, It 
hereafter will appear, that Fench ſpawn in July, we 
muſt, therefore, remark further, that if any fiſh is ſold 


for Vench in March and April, and proves to be full of 


ſpawn, it cannot be Tench, but is a cheat upon the pur- 
chaſer, and mult be Barbel. 


'BLEAK.—The time of its ſpawning is very un- 
certain, and the fiſh is very little regarded at any time. 


BRE. A M.—fpawns in the beginning of July, but is 


molt in ſeaſon in June and September. 


CARP.— his fiſh is ſaid to breed two or three 
times in a year, but the chief time of ſpawping is in May. 
It is, indeed, rather a pond, than a river filn; and a well 
fed fill: is at all times a delicate diſh, 


CHUB.—fpawns in March, but is beſt in ſeaſon a- 
bout Chriſtmas, The ſpawn is excellent, and very 
wholeſome, | 


DAC E. —ſpaun about the middle of March, are in 
ſeaſon about three weeks after; they are not very 292 | 
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till about Michaelmas, but are the beſt in the month of 
February. g - 
EE LS. —are equally in ſeaſon all the year. The 
bright Silver Eels, which are bred in clear rivers and 
ſtreams, are in great eſteem. Thoſe which are caught 
in ponds, or waters of a {low courſe whoſe bottoms are 
rather inclined to earth and ſlime, than gravel, are at 
the beſt inſtpid, and even frequently taſte of the very 
mud in which they have been bred, . 


GUD GEO NS. —ſpawn in May, and once or 
twice more during the ſummer, Are in ſeaſon all the 


year except two or three weeks after every ſpawning 
time. 5 | | 
1 


GRAYLING or UMB ER. — This excellent 
filh ſpawns in May, is in ſeaſon all the year, but in the 


greateſt perfection in December. See the obſervations 
upon Barbel. | 


_ PEARCH,—This nutritious and wholeſome fiſh is 
in ſeaſon all the year, but moſt ſo in Auguſt and Sep- 


tember. 9 | 
POPE 
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7 The people who live not far from rivers where Dace or 
Roach are caught, have a method of dreſſing the large ſort, which, 
is ſaid, renders them very pleaſant and ſavoury food: it is as fol- 
lows ; without ſcaling the fiſh, lay them on a gridi: on, as ſoon efter 
they are taken as you can, over a flow fire and ftrew on them a 
little flour ; when they begin to grow brown, make a flit, not-more 
than ſkin deep, in the back from head to tail, and lay them on a- 
gain; when they are broil'd enough, the ſkin, ſcales and all, will 
pee! off, and leave the fleſh, which will have become very firm, 
perfectly clean, then open the belly, and take out the inſide, and 
uſe anchoyies and butter for ſauce. 


$ The following receipt for dreſſing a large Trout or Peareh in 
the Yorkſhire manner, is eſteemed an excellent one: Take the 
fiſh as ſoon as poſſible after they are caught wipe them well with a 
ſoft dry linen cloth, wrap a little of the cloth about your finger, 
clean out the throat and gills very well (you mult not ſcale or Ae 
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POPE or RUF F or BAR CE. — This fiſh 
ſpawns in April, and is in ſeaſon all the year: no ſh 
that ſwims is of a pleaſanter taſte, 


PIKE.—The time of breeding, or ſpawning, is u- 
ſually in April; he is in ſeaſon all the year, but the fat- 
telt and belt fed in Autumn, tho” in molt general uſe in 


ſ ſpring. 


ROACH.—ſpawn about the latter end of May, 
when they are ſcabby and unwholſome, but they are a- 
gain in order in about three weeks, and continue in ſea- 
fon till the time of ſpawning returns. The ſpawn is 
excellent. For the manner of dreſling ſee DACE. 


S ALMO N. —are in ak from the middle of No- 
vember to the middle of Auguſt. 


SALMON-SMEL T,—is in ſeaſon all the year. 
TENCH —This pleaſant taſted fiſh ſpawns in July, 


is In feaſon all the year, but moſt valued in the fix win- 


ter months, See the obſervations upon BARBEL, 


TROUT,—This beautiful and delicious fiſh ſpawns 
in October and November, and is not of any value till 


the latter end of March, but continues afterwards in ſea- 


fon till the ſpawning time returns. It is in the higheſt 


perfection, and of the moſt delicate taſte in May and 
June. For the method of drefling, ſee PERCH. 


the fiſh, or uſe any water about them) then lay them on a gridiron 


- overa clear fire. and turn them very frequently. When they are 


enough, take off their heads, to which you will find the guts have 
adhered, then put a lump of butter, ſeaſoned with ſalt, into the 
belly of « every fiſh ; ſo ſer ve them up. Moſt people eat them with 
their own gravy; but if you uſe any ſauce, ſerye it up in a boat. 
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